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The Turning Point? 


One of the great stories in our midst is the dramatic increase in jobs, 
spurred in recent months by the steady advance in public service 
employment (PSE). Taking note of the improvements in the world of work, 
none less than the Washington Report of the UAW said that the Carter 
Administration has been successfully chipping away at the hardcore 
unemployed with PSE—“‘yet little of this gets written up.”’ 

WORKLIFE agrees with that. So let’s proceed with getting the story 
“written up’’ now. 

The record shows that Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs served 2,361,400 persons in fiscal year 1977, with PSE 
accounting for 922,500—nearly 40 percent of the participants; 126,275 
individuals were placed in jobs between last December and March 3 of this 
year. 

And, the nationwide system of Federal/State employment service of- 
fices—now called Job Service (JS) in 46 States—placed 4.1 million 
jobseekers in fiscal year °77. That’s a record number—23 percent higher 
than the previous 12 months and more than any year in the 1970's. Of that 
number, 700,000 got jobs paying more than $4 an hour. 

Facts such as these, overshadowed now by mounting concern over 
renewed inflation, indicate that a turnaround in unemployment may be 
taking hold: Employment is up 3.9 million, with 93.8 million workers hold- 
ing jobs. 

While much of the increase in job placement has to be attributed to 
better labor market conditions, some of it must be credited to substantial 
improvements in JS activities. Not the least improvement has been in the 
heightened image of the JS, which not so long ago was preoccupied with 
circling its wagons against attacks from critics. 

How the quality and quantity of employment services for both workers 
and employers have improved is told in Job Service Rolls Out the Red 
Carpet, an article beginning on page 8 of this issue. Not all of the 2,500 
employment service offices have been able to shake off laissez-faire 
identities, however, and some remain, in appearance at least, as relics of 
the 1930's. 

To them, technical assistance is offered to improve services (see box, 
page 12) and help assure that a turnaround in unemployment may indeed 
take hold. 

Walter Wood 
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at the Crossroads 


by Gloria Stevenson 
EELS LPR STE BROT ST 


i, The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) is due to expire 
September 30, the end of fiscal year 1978, 
and Congress is now considering various 
proposals to extend and alter CETA op- 
erations. Employment and training ex- 
perts who have testified at reauthorization 
hearings agree that CETA should be ex- 
tended but hold widely varying opinions 
on the need for specific program changes. 

In the following interview, Ernest G. 
Green, Assistant Secretary for Employ- 
ment and Training, answers questions, 
about CETA reauthorization and about 
current plans for improving CETA admin- 
istrative functions within the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA). The 
interview was conducted by Gloria Ste- 
venson, associate editor of WORKLIFE. 


STEVENSON: Reauthorization gives 
Congress a chance to change CETA leg- 
islatively and gives ETA a chance to 
refocus its activities within the new legal 
limits. What changes would you particu- 
larly like to see when CETA is reenacted? 


GREEN: I want to see a major change 
toward targeting more of our resources to 
those individuals who need the services 
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the most. I also support proposals to limit 
work experience, increase our skills train- 
ing activity, heighten involvement and 
linkages with the private sector, define 
more specifically who may be enrolled in 
the PSE (public service employment) pro- 
gram, and determine more about the 
nature of PSE projects so that they aren't 
merely being substituted for some ongo- 
ing process that local government has 
started. 

That leads me to the fact that under 
this year’s PSE buildup, which operated 
with new income and length of unemploy- 
ment criteria for participants, we began to 
see changes in the characteristics of PSE 
workers. We increased participation of 
nonwhites, increased participation of peo- 
ple on AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children), and increased par- 
ticipation of those on general assistance. 
In other words, we served more of those 
individuals who have been structurally 
unemployed. The public service jobs pro- 
gram has been criticized for hiring 
people who seemingly could find jobs 
without public service employment. And 
I think some of that criticism has been 
valid. 


STEVENSON: The Carter Administra- 
tion proposed to set up a two-part PSE 
system, with one permanent program to 
combat structural unemployment and an- 
other part that would be triggered when 
unemployment reaches a certain level. 
What was the rationale for this arrange- 
ment? 


GREEN: The PSE program has always 
been used as a countercyclical measure, 
a standby for trying to reduce high levels 
of unemployment. As the recent buildup 
demonstrates, PSE can employ people 
very quickly, and in that sense its coun- 
tercyclical nature has been proven. 

If we are to use it as a major counter- 
cyclical tool, however, we also have to 
be able to trigger PSE up when we have 
bad conditions and high levels of unem- 
ployment, and trigger it down when con- 
ditions improve. When PSE levels de- 
cline, we can focus more on training, 
outreach, and other efforts to make the 
connection for placing people into unsub- 
sidized jobs. 


STEVENSON: Under this arrangement, 
would PSE still be available to the struc- 
turally unemployed? 
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‘Tl do favor a limit on the time 
that one can serve in a PSE job. 
That is one incentive to use a PSE 
program as a temporary employ- 
ment program and a bridge for 
moving people into unsubsidized 
employment.”’ 


REI DLL NTE IE 

GREEN: I would like to see a base of 
100,000 PSE jobs that would stay regard- 
less of the national unemployment rate. 
These jobs would go to areas of substan- 
tial unemployment, like the pockets in 
many cities where large numbers of peo- 
ple are out of work no matter what the 
overail economic conditions. 


STEVENSON: There is some debate 
about the level of unemployment that 
should trigger countercyclical PSE. What 
do you think it should be? 


GREEN: The Administration has pro- 
posed a threshold of 4.75 percent. Start- 
ing at that level, we would have 100,000 
jobs triggered for every half percent in- 
crease in unemployment. We hope to 
have the triggering go into effect in 1980, 
when we should have a substantial num- 
ber of jobs under our welfare reform 
proposal in place as well as our regular 
PSE program. 

There are questions about whether the 





trigger should be 4.75 or 4.50 or 4.25 or 4 
percent. A threshold is always an issue 
where you get a different set of opinions. 
The Administration is open to consider 
other rates, but the one thing we are firm 
on is that PSE should taper off at or 
around 4.5 or 4.75 percent because we 
begin at that point to hit a period in which 
private economy is bounding back from 
the high levels of unemployment that 
we’ ve endured. 


STEVENSON: Congress and the 
Administration have both been concerned 
about PSE substitution—local govern- 
ment’s use of CETA PSE funds to hire 
people they would have employed even if 
CETA didn’t exist. A recent Brookings 
Institution report showed an overall 18 
percent substitution rate in all title I] and 
title VI PSE combined, but only an 8 
percent rate in title VI PSE projects. Why 
do you think the projects rate is so much 
lower? 


GREEN: I think the use of nonprofit, 
community-based groups accounts for 
that. If you design projects operated by 
groups other than units of government, 
you eliminate a real portion of the sub- 
stitution. Of course, substitution could 
occur even in nonprofit organizations. 
They could simply take PSE funds and 
substitute them for money that they 
would ordinarily have spent for staff pos- 
itions. But monitoring and approving 
projects seem to go a long way toward 
reducing the level of substitution. 

I might add that the Brookings findings 
were a lot different from earlier estimates 
that as much as 90 percent of PSE jobs 
were being substituted. The Brookings 
study certainly erases that idea. 


STEVENSON: Has ETA made any 
efforts to reduce substitution by improved 
monitoring of PSE? 


GREEN: In effect, we’ve monitored 
the design of the projects by having limits 
on what could be proposed. In addition, 
we sent out regulations that set a numeri- 
cal goal for the prime sponsors to work 
toward, so that 33 percent of the funds in 
the stimulus buildup would go to commu- 
nity-based organizations. 


STEVENSON: Do you favor limits on 
the length of time a CETA participant 
may spend in a PSE job, or on the wage 





rates paid to PSE employees with CETA 
funds? 


GREEN: I do favor a limit on the time 
that one can serve in a PSE job. That is 
one incentive to use a PSE program as a 
_ temporary employment program and a 
bridge for moving people into unsubsi- 
dized employment. This raises the ques- 
tion, however, of what to do with people 
who need to stay in longer—the ones who 
come in with very marginal skills, or live 
in areas where economic conditions are 
such that they can’t move through the 
PSE program into an unsubsidized job in 
18 months or whatever the limit. But I 
think there are a number of ways for us 
to deal with that. 

One is that a comprehensive employ- 
ment program should allow for some 
relocation of people, simply because 
some areas of the country have better 
employment prospects than others. I 
think there should also be a flexible mode 
that allows us to look at local areas that 
can’t meet the standards and allows some 
variations that take their conditions into 
consideration. 

I certainly favor wage limits, too. As 
long as wages can be excessively high, 
there is no incentive for anybody to leave 
a PSE job and move into regular employ- 
ment. And that makes it much more 
difficult to limit substitution of funds. 


STEVENSON: Would such limits mean 
that Washington is tightening its controls 
over CETA? 


GREEN: Washington has always set 
national employment policy, and it seems 
to me that the CETA program is a 
national design addressed through local 
program operators. I don’t see the Fed- 
eral Government reducing local authority 
or removing local control, but we cer- 
tainly have every right to set standards 
and national policy for making this em- 
ployment apparatus work. 


STEVENSON: Let’s move from public 
jobs to private jobs. The Carter Adminis- 
tration would like to see more private 
sector involvement in CETA. How would 
increased participation by business im- 
prove CETA activities? 


GREEN: CETA has to connect with 
the private sector because 5 out of every 
6 jobs in this economy are in that sector. 





‘*[A labor-industry council would] 
get program ideas out and help 
assure that information doesn’t fall 
into the cracks between CETA and 
unsubsidized jobs.”’ 


We've had too little participation in the 
private sector. For example, there’s been 
a great deal of slippage in on-the-job 
training (OJT). 

It seems to me it’s within the private 
sector’s own self-interest—as well as the 
interests of the CETA system—to have 
greater involvement. For one thing, as 
unemployment rates start to come down, 
inflation sets in because employers start 
to chase after the same skilled people 
rather than considering a pool of new 
people. That tends to bid up the prices. 
So it’s in employers’ self-interest to look 
at training. 

Another point is this: To assure public 
confidence, CETA has to live up to what 
I think is its primary mission, improving 
the earnings of those individuals who go 
through the system. And you’ve got to 
have the private sector involved if you 
want to do that. 


STEVENSON: Last year, only 7 per- 
cent of the 2.4 million people served 
under CETA were in OJT. Why was this 
proportion so low? 


GREEN: OJT has not been a priority 
item. CETA went into place during the 
depths of the recession, when private 
sector employers simply weren't hiring. 
And on the CETA side, prime sponsors 
were placed under tremendous pressure 
to use their funds for programs they could 
put into effect quickly. That meant a big 
buildup of PSE and work-experience and 
not much OJT. 


STEVENSON: The President has pro- 
posed a new private sector initiatives 
program. How would this plan work? 


GREEN: It would allow each prime 
sponsor to develop a local labor-industry 
council, with its own staff, that would 
work out training programs for the area. 
The council would be involved in things 
like the transition from PSE to private 
jobs, vestibule training, and building link- 
ages between CETA and apprenticeship 
programs. But the main benefit is that it 
would bring the private sector into closer 
involvement with the primes. 


STEVENSON: Private employers are 
already supposed to serve on prime spon- 
sors’ planning councils and on planning 
and oversight committees for the new 
Skill Training Improvement Program 
(STIP), which trains enrollees for skilled 
jobs in the private sector. Do you think 
employers will be willing to serve on 
another CETA council? 


GREEN: One complaint being made by 
employers is that very few of them ac- 
tually do serve on planning councils. In 
many cases, the councils are made up 
primarily of CETA users. I don’t think 
this is because of any lack of interest by 
prime sponsors, but making that linkage 
between Government and the private sec- 
tor is often very difficult. 


STEVENSON: A recent Conference 
Board study of nine prime sponsors indi- 
cated that local employers knew very 
little about CETA programs and held 
misconceptions based on their experience 
with earlier employment and training pro- 
grams. 


GREEN: That’s why I feel a labor- 
industry council is important. It would 
serve as an information source that could 
get program ideas out and help assure 
that information doesn’t fall into the 
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cracks between CETA and unsubsidized 
jobs. 


STEVENSON: Would the enactment of 
a new private sector initiatives program 
affect CETA’s regular OJT? 


GREEN: It should mean an increase in 
OJT. Experience with primes who have 
made efforts to increase their contacts 
with business shows substantial increases 
in OJT. The HIRE (Help through Indus- 
try Retraining and Employment) program, 
although it got off to a shaky start, has 
also been able to contract for a significant 
amount of OJT. This is partly because 
we've promoted this concept with em- 
ployers and partly because we’ve tried to 
take the drudgery out of employer partic- 
ipation by reducing paperwork. 


STEVENSON: The amount of paper- 
work involved in Federal training pro- 
grams is One reason employers give for 
staying away. 


GREEN: Yes, but on the other hand, 
businesses are the first to expect us to 
account for the money we spend on 
training. Employers have their own de- 
tailed accounting procedures, and they 
expect the same from us. 


STEVENSON: Are you in favor of 
direct wage subsidies to employers who 
hire and train disadvantaged workers? 


GREEN: We have them now as a 
limited allowable activity under the youth 
programs passed last year, but we don’t 
really know how they work yet. Some of 
our European contemporaries have had 
more experience with subsidies and have 
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learned that substitution can be as much 
of a problem as it is under PSE. 


STEVENSON: Would increased private 
sector involvement in CETA offer any 
particular advantage to youth? 


GREEN: Certainly. It would be an 
increased source of job experiences for 
youth. Most of the recent increase in the 
work force has been among youth and 
women, and if the private sector plays a 
greater role, we can move further on the 
unemployment problems of these groups, 
especially the large number of nonwhite 
youth who are unemployed. This group 
doesn’t involve more than 500,000 to 
600,000 at any one time, and more private 
sector jobs could make a sizable dent in 
this number. That’s why the youth act 
had heavy reliance on the private sector, 
and that’s why the cities selected for 
funding under the youth incentive entitle- 
ment program had significant numbers of 
private sector jobs for youth. 


STEVENSON: Regardless of the spe- 
cific changes that Congress makes in 
CETA, does ETA have any plans for 








‘“*We’re making it a primary 
thrust for fiscal 1979 to offer 
primes more help in operating all 
their program components.”’ 





improving technical assistance to prime 
sponsors? This is an area where ETA has 
received much criticism. 


GREEN: We’re making it a primary 
thrust for fiscal 1979 to offer primes more 
help in operating all their program com- 
ponents. Some need to learn to set up 
better information systems. Some need 
better accounting systems. Some need to 
know how to provide more technical 
backup for their subgrantees. We should 
have a system in our regional offices as 
well as in the national office for assisting 
primes in all these areas, and that’s what 
we’ re planning to put in place. 


STEVENSON: Are any changes planned 
in ETA’s efforts to detect fraud or dis- 
crimination in CETA programs? 


GREEN: We are raising both compli- 
ance and EEO (equal employment oppor- 
tunity) activity to priority issues, and we 
plan to increase the number and deploy- 
ment of staff in these areas. For the next 
few years, we’re also planning to make 
in-depth studies of both program opera- 
tions and accounting procedures of 50 
prime sponsors a year that we’ll choose 
at random. These measures should go a 
long way toward reducing abuses. 


STEVENSON: Do you foresee any 
other changes in ETA? 


GREEN: One of the biggest changes 
will be in the improvement and coordina- 
tion of our own internal planning and 
budgeting systems. We need to do this, 
to put our own house in better order, to 
reduce CETA paperflow and the adverse 
impact it has on prime sponsors. @ 
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Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall signed a 
$191,000 preseason contract with the National 
Football League Players Association (NFLPA) 
to involve the pros in his Job Corps buildup. 
Under the l-year agreement, NFLPA members--in- 
cluding such football greats as Chicago Bears’ 
tight end Bobby Moore and Washington Redskins’ 
defensive back Brig Owens--will aid the Corps 
in recruiting disadvantaged youth for job 
training, develop community acceptance for 
new training centers, and generally lift mo- 
rale. Moore, vice president, and Ed Garvey, 
executive director, signed for the NFLPA 
Owens will administer the contract, which 
calls for a promotional program of radio and 
TV spots for prime time broadcasting aimed 
at enrolling new Corpsmembers. He will be 
assisted by Wyomia Tyus, Olympic goal med- 
alist in track. She will coordinate women 
athletes’ participation with the football 
players’ efforts. 


* * * 


Employing part-time workers can be a bene- 
fit to one firm and a cost to another, depend- 
ing on factors in the work situation, says a 
recent study completed for the Department of 
Labor by George Washington University. The 
report indicates that the most frequent bene- 
fits of part-time employment are reduction in 
overtime, high productivity, reduced absentee- 
ism, and lower wage and fringe benefit costs. 
The most frequently cited expenses associated 
with the employment of part-time workers are 
for supervision and additional recordkeeping. 
More than 20 percent of all employed people 
work on a part-time basis, and among women, 
the young, and the old, the percentages are 
much higher. 


* * * 


Even though the world birthrate dropped to 
its lowest level in history during the past 
year, at least 800 million more people will be 
hunting for jobs by the year 2000 than are 
seeking employment today. So says the Popula- 


tion Reference Bureau, a private educational 
organization based in Washington, D.C. The 
world job shortage will increase, it was said, 
because individuals in developing nations-- 
where the search for jobs is already desper- 
ate--will be entering the job market faster 
than the economies of those countries can ab- 
sorb workers. 


* * * 


Five thousand jobless high school dropouts 
in 17 States will receive on-the-job training 
in sales, merchandising, and marketing occupa- 
tions under a new $792,138 contract with 70001 
Ltd., based in Newark, Del., Assistant Secre- 
tary for Employment and Training Ernest G. 
Green announced. The contract, funded by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), calls for 70001 Ltd. to promote and 
develop a program to provide opportunities for 
trainees to qualify for a general educational 
development (GED) high school equivalency cer- 
tificate, as well as to offer motivational 
youth activities, vocationally oriented educa- 
tion, and counseling. 70001 Ltd. now has 33 
programs in 17 States. (WORKLIFE, October 
1977) 


* * * 


CETA employees working as undercover agents 
in New York City have been successful in com- 
bating cigarette bootleggers. In a recent 
raid, agents netted more than 20,000 cartons 
of cigarettes bearing counterfeit tax stamps. 
More than 50 agents in their early twenties, 
who are paid between $8,500 to $9,000 a year 
under CETA, make cigarette purchases and if 
phony stamps are found, the retailer is put 
under surveillance to determine the origin of 
his supply. In a city where cigarette boot- 
legging has grown in recent years, authorities 
say illegal imports are very profitable be- 
cause city and State taxes raise the retail 
price of a pack of cigarettes 21 cents above 
that charged in low-tax States such as North 
Carolina. 
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Using a skillful blend of creative imagi- 
nation, resourceful initiative, and persist- 
ent elbow grease, Job Service (JS) offices 
in several States have applied a coat of 
high-luster sheen on their traditionally 
tarnished images. Personnel in the agen- 
cies have achieved the new look through 
the Job Service Improvement Program 
(JSIP). 

JS offices in Maryland, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Utah, and Colorado, for ex- 
ample, have dramatically spruced up the 
public perception of where they are and 
what they do. 

And they have done it, not with apple- 
polishing exterior gimmickry, but with 
substantive changes that effectively dem- 
onstrate their keen desire to serve the 
public better. 

“If you're going to be a newspaper 
writer,’ the late columnist Ralph McGill 
said, “‘you've got to put the hay down 
where the mules can reach it.’’ That’s 
what the JS offices have done. 

@ In Maryland, they’ve relocated in 
high-traffic shopping centers and used a 
mobile van to fan out into other areas. 

@ In South Carolina, they’ve estab- 
lished booths in shopping centers that pull 
in numbers of highly educated and quali- 
fied applicants. 

@ In Wisconsin, they are in the process 
of ‘“‘humanizing”’ services to job appli- 
cants by introducing a service delivery 
system which incorporates officescaping 
and audiovisual programs. 

@ In Utah, a highly successful tempo- 
rary job placement service has excited 
employers and helped keep people off 
welfare rolls. 

@ In Colorado, increased job place- 
ments followed multimedia advertising 
and stepped-up contacts with employers 
and civic groups. 

These are just some of the things done 
to erase the old image of long dismal 
lines—with applicants herded like cattle 
through government-issue traces in hours 
of bitter frustration—and to paint a bright- 
er image of can-do agencies that are going 
out of their way to do what people want 
and need. The JSIP was launched in July 
1975 to improve placement services by 
encouraging employers to work more 
closely with JS centers and by moderniz- 
ing offices. So far local offices in about 
325 cities (including the District of Co- 


Jesse H. Merrell is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 


lumbia) in all the States, with the excep- 
tion of New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Indiana, have taken part in 
the project. 

People react to selling or other outside 
stimuli this way: sight, 87 percent; sound, 
7 percent; feeling, 3 percent; taste, 2 
percent; smell, | percent. So the right 
approach for capturing 94 percent in one 
whack is show-and-tell. Here’s what JS 
offices have done and others are doing 
through JSIP: 

In Maryland, Wheaton office place- 
ments more than doubled in | year after 
moving (November 1976) into a shopping 
center: 1,457 placed during fiscal 1977, 
compared with 591 in fiscal 1976. But 
that’s not all: 

® Counseled individuals placed soared 
1,260 percent. 

®@ Percentage of job openings filled in- 
creased 72 percent. 

@ Placements of individuals making 
$3.50 or more an hour climbed 330 per- 
cent. 

@ Job orders paying $3.50 or more per 
hour rose 5 percent. 

Similar success was shown by two 
other Maryland offices. To decentralize, 
the Baltimore office opened a branch at 
the East Point shopping center in De- 
cember 1976. For the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1977, it set a goal of inter- 
viewing 2,610 people. It saw 2,813. It 
was supposed to place 225. It placed 403. 

The success apparently isn’t due 
merely to the bright and cheerful carpet, 
the open-style interior, or the instant job 
bank microfiche. It is due to the dedicated 
workers who give second-mile service. 

Here’s what one grateful job applicant, 
Cathy Wilson, wrote: “‘It is a pleasure to 
write and tell you how well I’m progress- 
ing On my new job as a keypunch opera- 
tor.’” She personally thanked Mr. James 
White and Mrs. Jane Daye for what they 
have done. ‘‘Without both of you, I 
wouldn’t have had this job I love so 
much.” 

In South Carolina, a man returned to 
thank a JS worker. It was just before 
Christmas. He was happy to get the job. 
He told the JS interviewer: **You've 
made my Christmas.” 

Success breeds higher esprit de corps. 
John Watson, South Carolina Employ- 
ment Security Commission public infor- 
mation officer, found it while recording 
for a public service spot announcement. 
He asked John Baggett, Charleston em- 
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ployment service representative, why he 
tried to get the very best applicant for 
employers. Baggett replied with disarming 
realism: “‘If you owned the plant, you'd 
want the best people, wouldn’t you?” 

One South Carolina public service spot 
featured a major employer, Du Pont. The 
voice lead-in opens: “‘When a new indus- 
try came to Charleston, somebody had to 
find people for the jobs.”’ Then the Du 
Pont plant chief says: *‘Our company 
used Job Service.” 

Simple. To the point. Effective. ““We 
got a lot of positive response from that 
one,” Watson said. 

Another response—unsolicited—came 
from Dillard Paper Co. ‘““We encourage 
all our divisions to make full use of the 

Employment Security Commission (ESC) 
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Job Service in fulfilling any requirements 
they may have,”’ Dillard personnel direc- 
tor Richard G. Newell wrote Robert E. 
David, ESC executive director. “‘As an 
employer, we wish to thank you for the 
excellent commitments ESC has toward 
job placement.” 

Getting the word around. That’s what 
they've done in Wisconsin through a 
model Job Information Service (JIS) for 
use within JS offices. One way was 
through audiovisual programs explaining 
Wisconsin JS. When one of the JIS 
audiovisual programs was shown to a 
statewide meeting of school administra- 
tors and youth placement specialists, the 
concept was enthusiastically endorsed, 
reports Peter Kroll, JIS coordinator. Fif- 
teen different JIS audiovisual programs 
are being distributed to each of the 68 
Wisconsin JS offices. They will be shown 
in the office and outside. 

One cassette explores the hidden job 
market. It tells how many jobs aren’t 
filled through agencies but by word of 
mouth. One person tells friends he or she 
wants work. They tell their friends, who 
tell their friends. The word gets around, 
and people get jobs, thanks to JIS help. 

Besides these and many more helpful 
hints in other audiovisual programs, Wis- 
consin jobhunters now see brighter furni- 
ture and shorter waiting lines. In many 
offices, they can sit down to fill out 
forms, and very importantly, take a num- 
ber for faster service, as is done at airline 
offices and bakeries. If 28 is called and 
you’re 31, you have some idea of when 
you'll be called. 

The use of JIS audiovisual programs 
and officescaping is part of an effort to 
put in place a new service delivery sys- 
tem. The system’s goal is to eliminate 
psychological barriers such as lines and 
counters. It is also aimed at communicat- 
ing better with applicants through sitdown 
unemployment claims-taking and the JIS 
audiovisual presentations. 

One of the first things applicants enter- 
ing Maryland’s new College Park office 
see, besides brighter surroundings, a car- 
pet, and spread-out waiting areas, is a 
bulletin board—updated daily—listing 
available jobs. Jobhunters sometimes 
cluster around it like wild turkeys in 
winter wheat. 

And after they find jobs, they thank 
those who helped them. Nancy Sisler 
praised the ‘“‘help and direction’’ and 
‘‘energy and sincerity’’ shown by employ- 
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ment service specialist Diana Gallup. She 
wrote it was ‘‘a pleasure to meet someone 
who is sincere and really interested in the 
person she is trying to help.”’ 

Charles E. Joeckel, Jr., appreciated the 
‘kind and courteous attention”’ given his 
father by A.L. Allison and Earl Reeves, 
disabled veterans outreach programers. 
Calling it ‘indeed a sincere pleasure”’’ to 
write, he lauded ‘‘you gentlemen for pro- 
viding a very important and necessary 
service.” 

An employer, E.I.L. Instruments, liked 
the ‘“‘prompt and efficient way”’ a veteran 
was referred to his company. Jamie A. 
Cantu was hired and reported for work 
“less than 24 hours after we made our 
request known” to William A. Dungan, 
employment service supervisor. 

Finding jobs for veterans is a specialty 
of the College Park office, headed by 
Sarah A. Browne, who is described by 
associates as being ‘‘all over the place” 
to improve things. In 1977, College Park 
won an award for the most improved 
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service from the Department of Labor’s 
Veterans Employment Service. With a 
goal of placing 329 veterans, it placed 
494. This compares with a goal of 251 and 
placement of 243 in 1976. 

More importantly, although fiscal 1976 
had 15 months because of an accounting 
change, in fiscal 1977 the office was able 
to accomplish more in 12 months than 
had been accomplished in the 15-month 
fiscal year. It was the first time the office 
had exceeded its goal. And, significantly, 
it was the first full year in the model 
office. 

The improved image for College Park 
began to pick up after an open house was 
held for employers in December 1976, a 
month after new furniture arrived. To get 
employers there, the office sent marked 
maps to more than 300 companies. About 
50 came, and they seemed impressed with 
what they saw. 

But they were more impressed, Browne 
said, with what they got in the following 
months. One praised the caliber of pre- 
















screened applicants sent him. Another 
said he got better applicants from JS than 
through newspapers and other recruiting 
methods. Still another liked the first appli- 
cant well enough to ask for a second 
immediately. Some said the bad experi- 
ences of the past with JS were just that— 
passed. 

Like a doctor making house calls, em- 
ployment service representative Jesse 
McCoy calls on employers to offer help. 
One employer who said he’d never heard 
of the public employment service in 15 
years in business was receptive. 

A new relationship was initiated with 
Andrews Air Force Base, known to mil- 
lions as the takeoff and landing spot for 
foreign and domestic VIP’s, including the 
President. Grand Union Supermarket, in 
a shopping center near the base’s main 
gate, uses the JS office to recruit on 
Wednesdays from noon to 3 p.m. 

During fiscal year 1977, the College 
Park office placed 29 percent of all indi- 
viduals who applied for unemployment 





claims, 1,785 out of 6,256; 47 percent of 
them were for jobs paying more than $4 
an hour. The office recently placed 12 
mechanics and 34 apprentice mechanics 
through the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

When the Baltimore JS asked estab- 
lished employers if they liked the service, 
unstinted praise flowed in. The satisfied 
employers read like some of those on the 
Fortune 500 list. Fo. example, Bendix 
Corp. was “‘pleased to grant permission 
to use our name as a Satisfied customer.” 
National Cash Register: ‘““You certainly 
have our permission.”’ The Chessie Sys 
tem praised the “‘exceptionally fine job.” 
Conrail found the work “entirely satisfac- 
tory.”’ Maryland National Bank “‘contin- 
ues to realize positive benefits.”’ J.C. 
Penny hailed the ‘“‘warm working relation- 
ship.’’ Westinghouse found JS ‘most 
helpful.” 

There were more: Franklin A. Owens, 
Jr., Maryland Employment Service direc- 
tor, was gratified by the response. He 
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thinks decentralization aided the 180-de- 
gree turnaround he sees in public atti- 
tudes. A few years back, weary lines 
snaked entirely around the block-long 
Baltimore office. After the East Point 
branch opened, it took 25 percent of the 
workload. Two more branches are 
planned in Baltimore. 

Several employers have already 
switched to the East Point office, headed 
by Elizabeth L. Phillips. They like the 
convenience, she says. When Hechinger 
Co. opened a new store nearby, East 
Point JS went to the site and hired 223 
persons, all Hechingers needed. A local 
fast-food service restaurant hired 185. 

Decentralization is working in Colo- 
rado, too. Externally and internally. Ex- 
ternally, a local JS center was opened in 
Colorado Springs, at 1901 North Union 
Boulevard, January 3, 1977, to serve the 
rapidly growing northeastern section of 
town. Internally, Colorado Springs JS 
manager Hoyte Williams likes the flexible 
way his employees can shift around and 
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help each other during overload periods. 

There has been a steady increase in 
placements, in the quality of job orders, 
and the quality of applicants,’’ Williams 
says. The center made 4,292 placements 
for the 7-month period ending January 
1977, compared with 3,483 for the com- 
parable period the previous year—a 23.2 
percent increase. 

The Colorado JSIP consists of three 
elements: 

@ Employer relations. 

@ Multimedia publicity and advertis- 
ing. 

e Employer services improvement 
program. 

The employer relations activities in- 
clude contacts with the local chambers of 
commerce, professional organizations, 
and large and small companies. Eight full- 
time employer service representatives are 
employed by the Colorado Division of 
Employment and Training to make the 
contacts in Denver and Colorado Springs. 
In other cities these contacts are made by 
Job Service Center staff and the local 
managers. They try to reach employers 
personally and to invite their participation 
in JSIP to secure their job listings. 

Multimedia efforts involve coordination 
of advertising throughout the State. Par- 
ticipating JS centers make recommenda- 
tions and the Division’s information and 
public relations unit funds many of the 
projects such as development of radio 
and TV spots and local newspaper adver- 
tising. A total of $91,000 was budgeted 
for multimedia advertising in fiscal year 
1976 and 1977. 

The employer services improvement 
program as a first step sets up an em- 
ployer ad hoc committee. During the 
committee’s first meeting its members are 
asked to give criticism and comments on 
Job Service. The second step is formation 
of a task force of staff members from the 
JS center to address the issues raised by 
the employers’ ad hoc committee and 
present ideas on how to implement the 
suggestions. The plan is reviewed by the 
JS center manager, and it may be referred 
to area or State offices if recommenda- 
tions require higher level approval. 

A third meeting may be called for 
employers and the local JS center task 
force to discuss the impact of changes. 
Employers state whether they have no- 
ticed any improvement in services and 
decide whether to continue to meet. 

R. V. Skelton, JSIP coordinator in 
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Guide Offered for 
Designing JS Offices 


How local Job Service (JS) offices 
can be esthetically and functionally 
improved through design changes is 
described and illustrated in a new tech- 
nical assistance guide available from 
the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration (ETA). 

The main part of the guide offers 
data and standards on the efficient use 
of space and work stations, control of 
noise, and the blending of color and 
graphics for pleasing appearance. Mod- 
ular furniture and office equipment 
that meet the requirements for imple- 
menting the concept are also described 
and illustrated. 

The document is entitled: ‘*Techni- 
cal Assistance Guide 652-1, Tech- 
niques for Design and Modernization 
of Local Job Service Offices.’ Part I 
is entitled: ‘‘Objectives and Planning,” 
and Part II: ‘‘Furniture Specifications.” 
Copies are being distributed to all State 
Employment Security agencies. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained from the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 8022, 601 D Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20213. 
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Colorado, said suggestions vary from rec- 
ommendations for changing the color of 
the center’s walls to getting a new tele- 
phone operator. Most comments, how- 
ever, deal with the need for better screen- 
ing of applicants before referring them to 
employers. 

Some of the problems pointed out by 
employers included a need for better 
communications between interviewers 
and counselors regarding status of job 
openings and lack of effective applicant 
screening and referral of qualified work- 
ers. Competition between CETA and em- 
ployment service interviewers in an effort 
to bring credit to their respective agencies 
for the placements was also noted, as 
well as a lack of prompt response by JS 
center staff to employers’ calls for infor- 
mation and a need for counselors to 
understand employers’ operations better. 

A closer working relationship has been 
generated with employers through the 
Colorado Springs JSIP ad hoc committee. 

Chaired by Carl Renoud of Dana 
Corp., the committee was instrumental in 
beefing up and streamlining employment 
services. The committee was so success- 
ful, notes William H. McKenzie, editor of 
Colorado’s E&T News, the official publi- 
cation of the Colorado Division of Em- 
ployment and Training, that Renoud rep- 
resented Colorado at a national JSIP 
conference in Washington, describing the 
first-rate Colorado Springs plan. 

Some major Colorado Springs employ- 
ers, including Safeway, Honeywell, and 
Ampex, are using the JS Center exclu- 
sively for hiring. 

McKenzie reported the firms placed 
signs on their doors stating: ‘All applica- 
tions for employment are taken at the 
JSC, address given below.’ The exclu- 
sive job order listing permits applicants 
who cannot find job openings in one firm 
to be referred to another firm requiring 
similar skills, the E&7T News reported. 
The Colorado JS Centers now carefully 
screen applicants, referring only two or 
three qualified jobseekers to employers. 

The Maryland agency began a similar 
pilot program in nearby Salisbury in Jan- 
uary 1978 to create a formal, working, 
two-way communications link between 
the Maryland Employment Security 
Administration and the employer com- 
munity. An employer advisory commit- 
tee was formed to comment on the 
delivery of services by the local JS and in 
turn to receive a plan of action based on 



















































the comments and recommendations pre- 
sented. The first meeting was attended by 
63 employer representatives, representing 
more than 12,000 employees, 45 percent 
of the area labor force. 

The response was terrific, said Henry 
.P. Hammann, assistant executive director 
of the Maryland Employment Security 
Administration. JS is getting a windfall of 
crackerjack—and free—advice through 
the advisory committee that would cost 
plenty from a private consulting firm, he 
noted. 

Bringing the employer along. That’s 
what James F. Parkins, office manager in 
Wheaton, Md., likes about his new out- 
reach program; taking a 20-foot van pro- 
moting JS to a shopping center in Gaith- 
ersburg, some 20 miles _ outside 
Washington, on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The program began November 1, 1977. 
It immediately found 100 job needs and 
filled 32 of them within 3 months, a 
period that included several traffic-snarl- 
ing snowstorms and some rough winter 
weather. The three-staff van has a micro- 
fiche job bank, updated daily, and many 
other full-service features of the Wheaton 
office, reports Richard A. Robinson, 
Wheaton JS supervisor. It served 115 
applicants in its first 3 months. 

Local radio and newspapers have pro- 
moted the van. Gaithersburg City Man- 
ager Sanford W. Daily praised it as an 
effort that would eventually lead to a full- 
fledged office there. Similar praise came 
from the office of Montgomery County 
Executive James Gleason. 

Gleason also praised the JS’s effort to 
solve another prickly problem: finding 
work for a high concentration of unem- 
ployed professional people. A third of the 
Wheaton active job file, 3,518 out of 
10,311 looking for work, are professional/ 
technical/managerial people. 

In fiscal 1976, Wheaton placed only 47 
such applicants. To help change this, 
Wheaton JS helped establish the Wash- 
ington Regional Employment Service 
Team (WREST)—composed of unem- 
ployed professional/technical people—and 
gave WREST space in the Wheaton of- 
fice. 

In fiscal 1977, Wheaton placed 162 
professional/technical people, more than 
triple the 1976 figure. And 105 of those 
162 were placed through the WREST 
section within Wheaton JS. This com- 
pares with 59 jobs a non-Job Service 
WREST group found for its members in 


northern Virginia during the same period. 

When Wheaton first set up the WREST 
inner-office, it asked the Montgomery 
County Manpower Services Division to 
fund a paid staff. They turned it down, 
but a year later, when they saw the telling 
results, funding was quickly approved. 

JS innovations are turning people 
around. South Carolina offers a good 
example. On the editorial page of the 
September 3, 1975, Rock Hill Evening 
Herald, Robert O. Snelling, chairman of 
the so-called world’s largest private em- 
ployment agency, denounced JS centers 
as ‘‘Federal bureaucratic monsters’’ wast- 
ing millions of dollars in image-shining 
pranks. 

However, on October 9, 1976, the same 
Evening Herald editorialized on the same 
subject in a markedly different way. This 
time there was glowing praise instead of 
bitter denunciation. The Herald noted 
that the Rock Hill Job Service office 
‘*took its services directly to the people,” 
with a booth in the Rock Hill shopping 
mall, interviewing 125 people and refer- 
ring 45 of them to employers. 

The editorial concluded: *‘These Gov- 
ernment agencies are not sitting back in 
their comfortable offices waiting for peo- 
ple to walk in. They are taking the 
agencies’ service to where the people are. 
That’s an attitude that might well be 
copied by a number of other agencies 
whose mission is to serve the people.” 

South Carolina JS public information 
officer John Watson said it all: ‘““What a 
difference a year makes!” 

The turnaround came because Charles 
Blackmon, a then relatively new Rock 
Hill JS office manager, “‘was convinced 
that a large segment of the public, em- 
ployees, and employers alike simply did 
not know about the agency’s job-finding 
and job-developing capabilities.” 

From that temporary Rock Hill booth 
came a permanent booth in Florence in 
1977, and another in Greenville in 1978. 
There will soon be 10, Watson reports. 

The unmanned Greenville shopping 
center booth immediately began pulling in 
30 to 40 reply cards a day. A spot check 
of 25 of them one day revealed 3 were 
college graduates, 12 had some college, 
and 8 had high school diplomas. They 
were markedly better educated than the 
usual Job Service applicants, Watson 
noted, blunting a major employer criti- 
cism: ““You don’t send us qualified peo- 
ple.” 
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People are drawn to the Greenville 
booth by this inviting message on the 
mail-in card: “‘If you sent your résumé to 
10,000 companies, the postage alone 
would cost $1,300. Our computer can do 
the same thing for you at no charge.” 

Computerized batch-matching is used. 
An overnight printout instead of instant 
screen readout. It is still much more 
effective than manual matching, with its 
miles of file drawers and book space. 

South Carolina seems to have a knack 
for successful promotions. Last June, 
when the Charleston youth center was 
opened, instead of cutting a ribbon, 
Mayor Joseph P. Riley unveiled his ‘‘en- 
ergy plan” in a unique way: 

He raised a spreadout parachute. Be- 
neath it, about 40 youngsters released 
balloons. The point: Harness the energy 
of young people. It worked. Lots of good 
press coverage. But more importantly, 
3,000 youngsters got jobs: 2,600 under 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) funding and 400 in pri- 
vate industry. 

This compares with 360 public and 47 
private youth jobs in 1976. Overall, the 
Charleston Trident Work Experience, in- 
volving three counties, placed 10,973 per- 
sons in 1977, compared with 8,249 in 
1976. 

South Carolina JS operates a speakers 
bureau to reach civic community groups. 
And for managers who may not be Daniel 
Websters, a 10-minute color film narrated 
by Frank Blair, a South Carolina native 
known to millions as NBC’s former To- 
day newscaster, is available to explain 
JS functions. Then the managers can 
answer questions. 

Another effective promotion is the 
awarding of monthly and annual awards 
to JS offices in placement competition. 
Awards are made in Columbia by the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Treasurer, and 
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other top State officials. Naturally, pic- 
tures are provided for back-home papers. 

Utah, in its community outreach, has 
enjoyed success with the State Depart- 
ment of Employment Security’s Tempo- 
rary Labor-Job Service in Salt Lake City. 
Jobs have ranged, besides the expected, 
from a ‘Grizzly Adams” double for a TV 
show episode shot in Utah to someone 
dressed up like a giant rabbit for a shop- 
ping center promotion. 

‘The effects of this new temporary job 
service on the community are tremendous 
when you stop to consider whom we 
help,’’> says Tony Rizzuto, human re- 
sources development specialist. ‘““We 
place recovered alcoholics, ex-offenders, 
minority group members, veterans, col- 
lege students, in-between jobbers, and 
migrants who need a job or money im- 
mediately.”” 

‘*Many of our clients are an unnoticed 
group of individuals, transients who go 
from place to place looking for ‘spot 
labor,’ ’’ Rizzuto says. “It’s their way of 
earning a living. Our temporary job serv- 
ice office puts money in their pockets and 
reduces the temptation to steal or get it 
by other criminal means.” 

Temporary jobs have grown from 8,000 
in 1975 to 12,500 in 1976 and to 14,000 in 
1977, with more expected in 1978. ‘‘If we 
can get a foothold in this market,’ says 
Rizzuto, ‘“‘we can supply work for any- 
body who comes to town. He says the 
temporary JS office is filling about 95 
percent of the jobs. 

_And it fills something more. On 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, office em- 
ployees provide holiday dinner for every- 
one coming in the office that day, from 
their own private kitty. Rizzuto sees ex- 
citing possibilities for the ‘‘spot labor’ 
program, which he thinks is still in its 
infancy. 

There was nothing infant about a Mary- 
land JS project last fall. It was gigantic. 
The van used in Wheaton was taken to a 
weekend Baltimore city fair to promote 
JS, particularly the hiring of veterans. 

The van was open from 4 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Friday. All day Saturday and Sun- 
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day lay ahead—the staff thought. But by 
noon Saturday, all 20,000 pieces of litera- 
ture were gone, including 2,000 ‘‘Bet on 
a Vet’’ bumper stickers. ‘‘We almost 


gave away the van,’’ laughed Linda 
Schulte, Maryland Employment Security 
Administration public information officer. 

The van helped Maryland increase the 
number of veterans placed in 1977 by 30 
percent, in relation to the 5,756 in 1976. 
Actually in 1977, Maryland exceeded its 
goal in veteran placement by 10 percent. 
This includes a 25 percent increase in 
placing’ handicapped veterans in 1977. 
Other veterans promotion ranged from 
displays in the city library window, pos- 
ters, and 100 buses to hundreds of thou- 
sands of envelopes via a postage meter 
ad. 

The Wheaton office is spearheading its 
new Alliance for Veterans program, a 
catalyst to funnel various efforts of veter- 
ans-oriented groups, including the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen and the 
American Red Cross. A job fair for vet- 
erans is planned. 

Colorado is expanding its highly suc- 
cessful JSIP to other key centers, such as 
Durango, where an employer committee 
is being organized. Twenty-eight employ- 
ers attended an initial meeting at Greeley. 
When the Colorado Springs office sched- 
uled a seminar to explain changes in 
unemployment insurance (UI) regula- 
tions, so many employers responded that 
five sessions were needed. 

One high visibility effort in Colorado 
has been the erection of about 50 highway 
signs across the State, giving directions to 
the nearest JS Center. Promotion is 
needed everywhere, because misconcep- 
tions still abound. A question that kept 
popping up at the Rock Hill JS booth 
was: ‘‘What’s the fee for finding a job?” 

The question reminded this writer of a 
personal experience in the summer of 
1957, while he was just out of high school 
and playing amateur baseball in Birming- 
ham, Ala., before signing a pro contract 
with the Cincinnati Redlegs. In the in- 
terim a job was needed to provide some 
spending money. Private job-finding agen- 
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cies couldn’t find one, although they 
charged $1 every time they gave a lead to 
check out. 

This, of course, was on top of the fee 
that would have been charged if they had 
provided a job. Lots of money was spent, 
but it brought no luck. 

Finally, a sister called and provided a 
lead. It was a good one, for a job paying 
over $2 an hour—pretty good in those 
days. Asked how she found out about it, 
sister said the State employment service. 
The first question that came to mind was: 
‘**How much do they charge?” 

Thus, two decades later, the same 
question is being asked many times, 
which shows the need for greater dissem- 
ination of JS information. The more peo- 
ple know about JS, the more people are 
likely to use it. 

Job Service changes for the better have 
come despite many obstacles. Offices 
generally must depend on public service 
ads or announcements. All they can do is 
ask for them. Radio/TV spots are broad- 
cast, if at all, in nonprime time. 

Arthur A. Chapin, assistant to Frank 
O. Heintz, executive director of the 
Maryland Employment Security Admin- 
istration, knows a thing or two about 
resistance to change. Chapin was as- 
signed to the Maryland office from the 
Department of Labor in April 1975, pri- 
marily to help upgrade the JS image and 
work. Heintz concedes that many of 
Chapin’s image-improving ideas didn’t al- 
ways fall like virgin seed on pristine soil. 
But Chapin resolutely persevered. 

Today, Chapin modestly admits he is 
glad to see the progress since his arrival. 
He looks forward to the JSIP moving 
further ahead, neither quelled by adver- 
sity nor satiated by success. That seems 
to be the attitude of many JSIP promoters 
and workers who see exciting new hori- 
zons ahead. 

A thought of Charles F. Kettering, the 
renowned inventor, may provide the fit- 
ting clue for JS successes. When Ketter- 
ing was asked the secret of his success, 
he said he guessed he was just lucky. 

‘**But I’ve noticed,’ he quickly added 
with a wry grin, ‘‘that the harder I work 
the luckier I get.” 

That being the case, JS centers seem to 
be getting very lucky. They placed 4.1 
million jobseekers in fiscal year 1977, a 
23 percent increase over the previous 
year. And there is every indication that 
they may get even luckier in the future. @ 
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Today in Alameda County, Calif., the 
strains of Beethoven, Schumann, and Du- 
kas can often be heard in prisons, conva- 
lescent hospitals, school auditoriums, and 
other public places where live concerts 
have rarely been given before. The plea- 
- sure of the audiences is shared by the 
members of the CETA Symphony, who 
are as eager to provide a public service as 
they are to practice their favorite art. A 
unique work experience training program 
for unemployed musicians, the Symphony 
was created with Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) title I 
funds. 

The program is sponsored by the Ala- 
meda County Training and Employment 
Board/Associated Community Action 
Program (ACTEB/ACAP), which serves 
as prime sponsor for all of Alameda 
County except for the cities of Berkeley 
and Oakland. ‘‘This is the first time in the 
United States that title I funds have been 
used for a symphony training orchestra,” 
says Suren G. Dutia, ACTEB/ACAP’s 
executive director. CETA Symphony, 
Inc., is a cooperative venture between a 
public entity, ACTEB/ACAP, and Musi- 
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cians’ Union Local No. 6. It is also 
supported through the Musicians Per- 
formance Trust Fund and its trustee Mar- 
tin Paulson. 

CETA Symphony hired 74 unemployed 
musicians to be trained and organized 
into a symphony. The training will help 
qualify them for professional symphonic 
positions. While they rehearse the stand- 
ard repertoire, they are getting the expe- 
rience necessary for full-time, higher pay- 
ing employment. Two players have 
already found full-time jobs, one with the 
San Francisco Ballet Orchestra and one 
with the Oakland Symphony. 

The contract calls for the orchestra to 
play 12 free concerts in the community 

Mary Jane Goodban is a freelance writer based 
in Berkeley, Calif. 
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through September 1978, but the group is 
eager to play more. They currently have 
scheduled 23 concerts in Livermore, 
Pleasanton, San Leandro, Hayward, Fre- 
mont, Albany, Alameda, Piedmont, New- 
ark, Union City, and in unincorporated 
areas. They are serious about the idea of 
performing a public service. The orches- 
tra members started before last Christmas 
to test themselves out, with plans to play 
in hospitals, jails, parks, schools, shop- 
ping centers, and anywhere the public 
gathers. The musicians drew an encore 
when they presented their debut concert 
in December, just 2 months after the first 
rehearsal. The concert, held at the Albany 
High School Little Theater, started at 7 
p.m. to encourage Albany’s senior citi- 
zens and families to plan an evening out. 

On February I! at 4 p.m. the CETA 
Symphony played a concert at a BART 
station in San Francisco, which was so 
successful that a second BART station 
concert was given in the financial district 
on March 26. 

The idea for the orchestra was con- 
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ceived by Yair Strauss, former conductor 
of the Bay Area Little Symphony. With 
the support of Union Local No. 6, 
Strauss approached Loren Enoch, Ala- 
meda County Administrator, regarding 
funding. Enoch referred him to ACTEB/ 
ACAP, where he found a sympathetic 
ear. In April 1977 ACTEB/ACAP’s gov- 
erning board allocated $180,000 of CETA 
title I funds to the program. The govern- 
ing board, which consists of elected offi- 
cials from 12 local governments, is build- 
ing a reputation in the community for 
supporting arts programs that combine 
training and employment opportunities 
with public service. 

Musicians’ Union Local No. 6 helped 
in obtaining $27,000 from the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund, a national trust 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Musicians. The money is paid directly 
from the fund in New York and includes 
a 6 percent pension contribution for union 
participants in addition to ACTEB/ACAP 
funds. 

Just as the project was getting under- 
way, Strauss accepted the musical direc- 
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Members of the CETA Symphony 
performed works of Beethoven and 
Ravel at their debut concert in the 
Albany High School Little Theater, 
Alameda County, Calif. 


Photos by Mary Jane Goodban 


torship of the Salem, Oreg., Symphony, 
and Edgar Braun, director of the San 
Francisco Chamber Orchestra, took his 
place. Working with ACTEB/ACAP staff, 
Braun developed the project and agreed 
to direct the program. Jonathan Khuner, 
a Ph.D. candidate in musicology at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
agreed to serve as principal conductor. 
Khuner is assistant conductor of the Uni- 
versity of California Symphony Orches- 
tra, and his experience includes work 
with low-income high school youth at the 
City of Berkeley Summer Music Camp. 

The entire spectrum of artists, from 
painters and sculptors to dancers and 
musicians, has some of the highest un- 
employment rates of any profession. Jerry 
Spain, president of Musicians’ Union Lo- 
cal No. 6, says that less than 15 percent 








of his union members earn a living in the 
music profession. ‘“‘Of the approximately 
2,000 members in Alameda County, less 
than 300 earn a living in our profession; 
about 500 more earn between $1,000 and 
$5,000 per year; the remainder are totally 
unemployed.”’ These figures represent the 
northern part of Alameda County, but 
Musicians’ Union Local No. 510 in the 
southern part of the county, which also 
supports the CETA Symphony, reports 
that only about 10 of its 1,900 members 
earn as much as $250 to $300 per week. 
Possibly 25 are working 5 days a week, 
with no fringe benefits and no pension 
plan. 

The pay of $150 per month earned by 
CETA Symphony players is not enough 
to live on, so orchestra members must 
scrape up a living with other part-time 
jobs, or live on their dwindling savings. 
Many have completed their studies and 
need the professional experience that 
playing in the CETA Symphony provides. 

The CETA Symphony rehearses 6 
hours per week. Wednesday nights the 
sections rehearse individually, and on 





Saturday mornings the entire orchestra 
rehearses. 

As a result of the experience they have 
gained in the CETA Symphony, many 
musicians play in several orchestras. 
Oboe player Caral Ross, a native of 
England who studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London and at Mills 
College in Oakland, Calif., also plays 
occasionally in the Fremont Philharmonic 
and the Contra Costa Symphony (both 
San Francisco Bay Area groups), as well 
as freelancing whenever possible. 

Ross also serves on the Players’ Com- 
mittee, a group of five persons elected by 
the orchestra to help work on the contract 
between the musicians and management 
and to solve any problems that may come 
up between the two. For example, what 
should be done about people who arrive 
late for rehearsals? The Players’ Commit- 
tee came up with the idea that latecomers 
should be required to do extra work for 
the orchestra, such as preparing the music 
for each concert and putting up posters. 
Ross says the players want to give as 
many concerts as possible. She feels the 


orchestra has “‘great potential’’ and there 
is a “good feeling among the players.”’ 
She says, “‘It is wonderful to have a 
regular income, doing enjoyable work.” 

The CETA Symphony is so attractive 
it has drawn occasional volunteers to 
rehearsals. For a few sessions an immi- 


| 


grant and one-time member of the Peking 
Symphony played his violin. Braun’s 
wife, Ida, a practicing pediatrician, enjoys 
joining the group with her viola. 

Charles Shere, art critic for the Oak- 
land Tribune, stood in several Saturday 
mornings when an extra percussionist 
was needed on the bass drum. 

Jonathan Khuner held auditions in Sep- 
tember at several locations to determine 
how familiar each person was with a 
particular instrument afid to find people 
with *“‘good musical instincts.’” Symphony 
experience was not required. ‘“‘Some had 
played with an amateur group; some 
obviously needed this kind of experience,” 
he said. 

General Manager Sarah Lutman had 
feared that CETA eligibility guidelines 
might restrict the attraction of top-quality 
musicians, but she now feels the orches- 
tra could easily compete with any other 
community orchestra in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. A waiting list exists for 
virtually every section except for violins. 

Lutman, a 23-year-old CETA trainee 
and graduate of Mills College, studied 
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arts administration at Golden Gate Uni- 
versity in San Francisco. She has been 
supporting herself for 5 years as a bas- 
soonist. Highly pleased with the orches- 
tra, she says, ““The players are not only 
committed and excited, but come up with 
ideas on where and what to play.”’ She 
says the Symphony has generated a lot of 
publicity and support from the local 
press. ““Reporters even call us to suggest 
good places to play.”’ 

Lutman says it is hard to be ‘“‘both a 
disciplinarian and a participant.’’ She is 
responsible for seeing that people get 
there on time and don’t miss practices; 
then she sits down and plays with them. 
‘There are definite advantages to doing 
both,”’ she says. As one of the players, 
she can make a better judgment on the 
legitimacy of any complaints that may 
occur between a player and the conduc- 
tor. But there seems to be no problem 
yet, and ‘‘People are having a lot of fun.” 
Players are generally between 20 and 30 
years of age, a few older. 

Besides Lutman, who gets additional 
training as general manager, several other 
players are training in other symphony 
positions and receive additional compen- 
sation. Five assistant conductors are 
learning to lead sectional rehearsals and 
give individual instruction to those requir- 
ing special training. They meet with small 
groups of orchestra members to work out 
special performance problems. 
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Three stagehand trainees, who earn an 
additional $50 a month arrive early to set 
up chairs, stands, and lighting, and move 
heavy equipment, then stay late to put it 
all away. 

Assistant conductors and section lead- 
ers, who rehearse small groups of musi- 
cians, receive an additional $125 a month. 

Another orchestra member who does 
extra work is the music librarian trainee, 
who obtains music for the orchestra, sees 
that all players get their parts, replaces 
lost sheets, and takes music to rehearsals. 
She is also responsible for assuring that 
no pages are missing—a problem that 
could effectively bring a rehearsal or a 
concert to a complete stop. For this extra 
work she receives an additional $75 per 
month. 

Rehearsals are held in the Music De- 





Contract Aids Performing Arts 

The AFL-CIO’s Human Resources 
Development Institute (HRDI) has re- 
ceived a l-year, $223,496 contract, 
funded under title III of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), for a pilot program to help 
unemployed and underemployed musi- 
cians and actors and supporting per- 
sonnel get back to work. Projects will 
operate in New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

The HRDI program is part of the 
CETA-funded arts movement, which 
is making it possible for 8,000 to 10,000 
unemployed American musicians, ac- 
tors, artists, and arts administrators to 
perform or display their work publicly 
in schools, nursing homes, prisons, 
hospitals, and town squares across the 
country. Locally initiated and adminis- 
tered, this large Government program 
is being actively promoted by officials 
of the Department of Labor. In a 
speech to the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, Assistant Secretary for Employ- 
ment and Training Ernest G. Green 
commended municipal executives for 
‘enthusiastically supporting CETA 
funding for arts projects. This has 
grown dramatically and will continue 
to grow,” he said. 

The arts jobs are designed to provide 
transitional employment for 1 year, 
leading to unsubsidized work, and 
many of the artists eventually move 
into positions with the agencies that 
originally hired them through CETA. 














partment at California State University at 
Hayward. Situated in the middle of the 
county, the facilities offer the necessary 
space, lights and good acoustics, storage 
for music and large percussion instru- 
ments, a podium for the conductor, and 
proximity to public transportation. 

The CETA Symphony contract runs 
through September 30, 1978. What will 
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happen then? No one wants the project 
to come to an end. ACTEB/ACAP, which 
strongly supports the orchestra, can’t 
promise anything until the new title I 
funds are available. Then it is up to the 
governing board. If necessary, Suren Du- 
tia says, ‘‘We will assist them in every 
way we can to get alternative funding. 
We hope the project will have national 
implications in terms of helping musicians 
and other artists.” 

Edgar Braun feels that the orchestra 
should continue, because the participants 
will need more than | year of training. No 
matter how good they are, ‘‘If they audi- 
tion for a large orchestra, they are ex- 
pected to have a repertoire of 200 to 300 
pieces. In 1 year an orchestra member 
can be exposed to about 50 pieces.”’ 











Braun would like to see an Alameda 
County CETA orchestra that would be 
coordinated with other local CETA pro- 
grams to provide a larger pool of players. 
In that way, if one person leaves or is 
absent, he or she could be replaced from 
the pool at an appropriate level. Now he 
says, if one key player is absent, the 
morale goes down. Braun would also like 
to have enough funding to bring in guest 
conductors. ‘‘I would like the CETA 
participants to become acquainted with a 
variety of conducting styles and tempera- 
ments. They should get experience work- 
ing with both better and worse conductors 
so they can tell the difference. We could 
also benefit from playing with experi- 
enced soloists,’’ he says. Braun alternates 
with Jonathan Khuner in conducting re- 


hearsals. When not conducting, each 
helps out in the violin or viola section. 
Talking about the future, Khuner says, 
‘*‘More community orchestras with local 
support would enhance the musical scene 
as a whole. If people in the community 
develop a major interest in a live orches- 
tra, that will stimulate the listener to 
become involved with music on a more 
personal level, rather than buying a re- 
cord to play in the living room.”’ He feels 
that if some individuals and funding agen- 
cies are willing to invest in the orchestra 
as a continuing commitment, box office 
receipts could also help later on. ‘‘At the 
end of a year or two of training, the 
musicians will be in a good position to 
compete for professional positions in 
larger symphonies, although the field is 


highly competitive.” The players, need- 
less to say, hope the orchestra will con- 
tinue. 

Suren Dutia, ACTEB/ACAP’s director, 
has supported the idea of a CETA sym- 
phony since he was first approached. 
“The dream has become a reality,”’ he 
says now. “We are providing an oppor- 
tunity to artists, who are often a forgotten 
segment of the community. CETA Sym- 
phony brings classical music to places 
where people might not otherwise be able 
to enjoy it. But most important,’ says 
Suren, ““CETA Symphony equips many 
of our promising men and women with 
marketable skills that will enable them to 
enter the mainstream of American soci- 
ety. I am proud that we could use CETA 
in such a creative manner.” & 
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On-the-Job Training: CETA 
Program Models 


This monograph is intended to offer CETA 
prime sponsor staffs and on-the-job training 
(OJT) operators fresh insights on managing 
existing programs and planning more effec- 
tive future efforts. The authors begin by 
listing the principal features and the limita- 
tions of OJT as an employment and training 
tool. 

One essential consideration brought out 
by the study is that the choice of objectives— 
such as whether the central focus of a 
training program should be on developing 
marketable skills or placing unemployed per- 
sons in jobs—affects the kind of employers 
who will be sought for contracts, expectation 
of training, and evaluation of the program's 
success. CETA planners are advised to 
place more emphasis on OJT upgrade train- 
ing than they have in the past, especially in 
situations where employees face barriers to 
occupational advancement. 

A brief review of the background of the 
Government's employment and training ef- 
forts shows that, under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, empha- 
sis shifted from institutional training to OJT. 
Another change of approach occurred with 
the launching of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen’s Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector Program (NAB/JOBS) in 
1968, which stressed commitments by em- 
ployers to hire disadvantaged workers first, 
then train them. CETA drew on this experi- 
ence, adding a new emphasis on decision- 
making at the local level. 

A chapter on marketing OJT contracts 
discusses the factors that prime sponsors 
need to consider once they have set their 
program objectives. These factors include 
target population priorities and characteris- 
tics, legislatively mandated priorities, the job 
market, and the economic picture. 

Another chapter describes the essential 
features of OJT contracts and provides the 
program operator with useful information on 
the characteristics of cost-reimbursement 
and fixed-price contracts and the kinds of 
supportive services that can be included in 
contract design. 

Following a discussion of the results of 
some experimental and innovative programs, 
the authors suggest that planners take ad- 
vantage of CETA’s flexibility to develop new 
concepts that will be workable in their own 
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CETA Program Models is the general 
title of a series of monographs designed 
to make available to prime sponsors’ 
staffs the lessons that some experienced 
employment and training program opera- 
tors have learned from service in CETA 
and previous human resources develop- 
ment programs. Other monographs in this 
series are now being written. They will 
include: Classroom Training—The OIC 
Approach, Supportive Services, Intake 
and Assessment, Work Experience Per- 
spectives, and Public Service Employ- 
ment. The monographs are beilig pre- 
pared for the Employment and Training 
Administration’s Office of Community Em- 
ployment Programs by the National Coun- 
cil on Employment Policy, with financial 
support from the Office of Research and 
Development. 

Copies of the two monographs de- 
scribed on this page are now available 
and may be obtained from Office of Com- 
munity Employment, Employment and 
Training Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 601 D Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. Publication dates for the 
other reports in the series have not yet 
been set. 











areas. The monograph ends with the sug- 
gestion that prime sponsors can improve 
OJT programs by: establishing and maintain- 
ing good management information systems, 
giving the highest priority to disadvantaged 
participants and others with the greatest 
need, and increasing emphasis on jobs that 
offer a chance for advancement. 

The monograph was written by James 
Bromley and Larry Wardle. 


Job Development and 
Placement: CETA Program 
Models 


This monograph examines the principles 
underlying placement operations that enable 
individuals to get jobs from which they would 
otherwise be excluded. Its purpose is to 
acquaint the CETA operator with what has 
been learned from the’past about the place- 
ment activity and to apply this knowledge to 
the realities of the labor exchange processes 
within which CETA programs must operate. 

The opening chapter distinguishes be- 


tween two kinds of job development efforts. 
The first is designed to develop access to 
jobs by the disadvantaged and is essentially 
aimed at the redistribution of existing job 
opportunities. It includes efforts to alter em- 
ployer policies that act as artificial barriers 
against hiring, to upgrade workers’ skills, and 
to obtain prior commitment of employers to 
hire a specified number of persons who have 
compieted training programs. The second 
group of activities, which is becoming in- 
creasingly important, involves the develop- 
ment of new jobs by such means as creating 
new demands for goods and services, reduc- 
ing the work week, and providing temporary 
work through public service employment. 

The second chapter describes how place- 
ment activities were affected by the social 
changes that occurred during the 1960’s and 
by the passage of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. In addition to 
their traditional function of defining the re- 
quirements of job openings and filling them 
with qualified applicants, human resources 
delivery systems began to manipulate and 
change the supply side of the market to fit 
the demand. This was accompanied by a 
shift away from passive acceptance of the 
prejudices of the marketplace to aggressive 
advocacy on behalf of the minority poor, a 
change that necessitated different methods, 
forms, procedures, staff composition, and 
training. 

The third chapter suggests a theoretical 
framework from which to examine the meth- 
ods employers and jobseekers use to search 
out and find each other and to suggest 
strategies relevant to CETA that are inherent 
in such a framework. 

The fourth chapter characterizes the U.S. 
Employment Service and CETA as two sep- 
arate but interrelated human resources deliv- 
ery systems and discusses some of the 
problems that arise as a result of their 
overlapping responsibilities. 

The authors state that today people are 
increasingly determined to control the deci- 
sions that affect their lives and that the most 
effective programs in the employability de- 
velopment field are those that have aban- 
doned the model of the passive recipient and 
made job applicants active partners in their 
search for employment. In addition, they 
recommend the use of more participatory 
group methods in all phases of CETA oper- 
ations. 

This monograph was written by Miriam 
Johnson and Marged Sugarman. 











In endorsing the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act on November 14, 
1977, the President confirmed this Admin- 
istration’s commitment to the achieve- 
ment of full employment while maintain- 
ing reasonable price stability. An active 
employment strategy will be pursued by 
the Federal Government to assure that 
we will achieve this goal of employment 
for all Americans willing and able to 
work. 

The Nation has endured five recessions 
in the post-World War II period, and in 
1973 the country entered the most severe 
and prolonged economic downturn since 
the Great Depression of the 1930's. The 
economic and social costs of recurring 
periods of high unemployment during the 
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postwar period have been enormous. At 
the individual level, the financial and 
psychological drain of prolonged unem- 
ployment on jobseekers and their families 
is frequently shattering. 

The problem of cyclical swings in the 
economy has been compounded by the 
extreme unevenness that has always char- 


acterized unemployment in the United 
States. Minority groups and young work- 
ers suffer disproportionately higher rates 
of joblessness than does the work force 
in general. Unemployment and underem- 
ployment are particularly high in a large 
number of depressed urban and rural 
communities. For these groups in our 
society and people who live in the af- 
fected localities, lack of adequate job 
opportunities has a permanent, structural 
character that persists in good times and 
bad. 

The problem of employment has other 
dimensions. The quality of work, whether 
measured in terms of adequacy of in- 
come, the safety of the work environ- 
ment, or the full utilization of a worker's 



































Report 


potential, remains a challenge to public 
policy. 

Measures to achieve and maintain full 
employment must involve both fiscal and 
monetary policies to raise employment as 
high as possible without increasing the 
rate of inflation and a careful mixture of 
structural programs to help those who do 
not share in the general economic expan- 
sion. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins bill will commit 
us to the goal of a 4 percent unemployment 
rate in 1983. Experts agree that this rate is 
unattainable without adding to inflation un- 
less the structure of the labor market is 
changed. However, there is little agree- 
ment over the magnitude of the change 
needed and over the effectiveness of vari- 
ous proposals to bring about those changes. 

In particular, there is disagreement over 
the rate of unemployment at which infla- 
tionary pressures can be expected to 
emerge in labor markets in the absence of 
structural improvements. Current esti- 
mates range between 5 and 6 percent. By 
1983, changes in the composition of the 
labor force, primarily a reduction in the 
number of teenagers, will reduce these fi- 
gures somewhat. My own estimate is that 
a 4.75 percent rate is attainable in 1983 
without an acceleration of inflation and 
with no structural improvements in the 
functioning of the low-wage labor markets. 
The remaining map must be closed by 
structural programs that address the spe- 
cial problems of youth, minorities, and the 
urban and rural poor. 

The two sets of strategies must work in 
concert. Effective and expansive fiscal 
and monetary policies can put to work 
many members of the groups with struc- 
tural problems. They also increase the 
effectiveness of programs targeted on 
those groups by providing job opportuni- 
ties for better qualified workers who 
would otherwise compete with members 
of these disadvantaged groups for posi- 
tions in the special programs. 

Careful and constant attention will be 
paid to the course of fiscal and monetary 
policy in order to insure a high level of 
employment and an atmosphere in which 
structural programs can be most effec- 
tive. 

Selective labor market policies have the 
advantage of directing resources to those 
groups with the most serious employment 
problems. They can increase the relative 
employment of minorities, youth, and the 
poor, an increase that is essential if we 
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The 1978 Employment and Training 
Report of the President opens with a 
message from Secretary of Labor Ray Mar- 


shall describing five basic policy objectives of 


this Administration with respect to the labor 
market. 

Following the Secretary's message in this 
year’s Report are six chapters reviewing 
aspects of the Nation’s work force status. 
Chapter 1 reviews the employment, unem- 
ployment, labor force participation, wage, 
and productivity trends of the past calendar 
year. Despite impressive gains, as reflected 
by the drop in the unemployment rate from 
7.8 percent in 1976 to 6.4 percent by the 
end of 1977, some groups have not shared 
the benefits of the stronger labor market in 
recent months. The Department of Labor's 
employment and training-related activities 
during fiscal 1977 are described in chapter 


2, with emphasis on the characteristics of 


participants and the results achieved by 
various mandated programs. In chapter 3, 
the goals underlying the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 are 
outlined in the context of the widening gap 


between the labor market experiences of 


black and white teenagers. Chapter 4 views 
the differing trends in labor force participa- 
tion between men and women aged 45 and 


over in the light of legislative initiatives to 
enhance the income security of older work- 
ers—whether they choose to remain in the 
work force or to retire. Chapter 5 analyzes 
the labor market impacts of immigration to 
the United States since the late 19th century; 
and the President’s proposals to deal with a 
growing problem in this area—the influx 
and employment of undocumented alien 
workers—are reviewed. A sixth chapter dis- 
cusses the employment opportunity compo- 
nent of the Administration’s Program for 
Better Jobs and Income as an integral part 
of both a full employment strategy and a 
comprehensive antipoverty policy. 

Two special reports are appended to the 
volume: The Secretary of Labor’s report on 
services to veterans in 1977 and a report 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the cooperative program 
linkages that have been developed between 
HEW and the Department of Labor in 
administering the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act. 

The volume concludes with an updated 
statistical appendix containing historical 
and projected data on the size, characteris- 
tics, and work experience of the labor force; 
Department of Labor program statistics; and 
general economic indicators. 


are to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment without experiencing an increase in 
inflation. They can address specific bar- 
riers to the matching of workers and jobs, 
such as lack of training and inadequate 
job market information, which are rela- 
tively unaffected by changes in the level 
of economic activity. 

Carefully targeted employment and 
training programs have and will continue 
to play a key role in the overall strategy 
to achieve full employment during this 
Administration. 

Although these programs have grown 
substantially since their inception in the 
early 1960’s, selective labor market meas- 
ures have been used in the United States 
on a relatively small scale compared with 
other industrialized countries. The 
Administration’s economic stimulus pro- 
gram represents a major turning point in 
this regard. For the first time, a program 
to achieve economic recovery integrates 
and assigns comparable weight to fiscal 
and labor market measures. As the 
Administration moves forward in imple- 
menting its overall policy to achieve full 


employment, the main burden of stimulat- 
ing the expansion of the economy will be 
carried by fiscal and monetary policies. 
However, the Administration’s employ- 
ment strategy provides that these macro- 
economic policies will be supplemented, 
as needed, by selective measures in order 
to reduce unemployment to acceptable 
levels. 

Since the overwhelming majority of 
Americans experience stable employ- 
ment, earn good incomes, and work un- 
der healthful and safe conditions, the 
thrust of our labor market policies will be 
to enhance the employability of those 
workers who experience special difficul- 
ties in the labor market and to make 
meaningful job opportunities available to 
these individuals. Related program efforts 
will concentrate on improving the condi- 
tions of work for all Americans. If the 
Federal Government is to effectively 
carry out this strategy in partnership with 
business and labor, it is also essential that 
the governmental delivery system for 
these services be significantly improved 
and simplified. 














Thus, the labor market policies of this 
Administration will be guided by five 
basic objectives over the next 3 years: 


1. To reduce the severe structural ele- 
ments of general unemployment, with 
particular emphasis on the problems of 
minorities, youth, and distressed areas. 


2. To address other factors, such as 
illegal immigration and foreign imports, 
that affect the supply and demand for 
labor and impede the achievement of full 
employment. 


3. To provide a mechanism for the 
employment of the long-term unemployed 
during recessions. 


4. To build a stronger and simpler 
employment and training delivery system. 


5. To improve the quality of working 
life. 


To Reduce the Severe Structural 
Elements of Unemployment 

Throughout the postwar period, the 
unemployment rate of black workers has 
remained at about twice the level of their 
white counterparts. This unfavorable ratio 
has persisted during periods of both high 
and low general unemployment and has 
indeed worsened during the past 2 years. 

The disparity between the rate of un- 
employment for blacks and other minori- 
ties and the rate for the general popula- 
tion is a reminder that the legacy of 
discrimination persists. The expenditure 
of billions of dollars in Federal funds on 
employment, training, and other social 
programs since the 1960’s has not suc- 
ceeded in narrowing that gap. In part, this 
is because resources have not been de- 
voted to those most in need of help. In 
fiscal 1976, for example, one-fourth of the 
participants in local comprehensive man- 
power programs under title I of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) were nondisadvantaged. The pro- 
portion of nondisadvantaged was 55 per- 
cent in the public service employment 
(PSE) programs under titles II and VI. In 
fiscal 1977, as a result of changes in the 
law’s eligibility provisions, the proportion 
of nondisadvantaged in public service em- 
ployment programs fell to 40 percent. 

To reduce unemployment among mi- 
nority and other disadvantaged groups, 
the Administration has proposed that the 
training and employment provisions of 
CETA be amended to assure that these 
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services are targeted to meet the needs of 
economically disadvantaged Americans. 

Our program approaches, where tar- 
geted, have too often failed to have 
lasting impact. 

We will work to improve the quality of 
our management and assessment of em- 
ployment and training programs so that 
programs that prove successful are re- 
tained, and those that are unsuccessful 
are eliminated. In this way, resources will 
have maximum effect in improving the 
employment and earnings experience of 


participants during their working lives. 

The private sector of our economy— 
where 4 out of 5 jobs are located—has 
achieved an impressive record of employ- 
ment expansion during this period of 
economic recovery. In 1977 alone, more 
than 4 million additional jobs were cre- 
ated. However, the unemployment prob- 
lems of economically disadvantaged 
workers have not been significantly re- 
duced by this growth in private sector 
jobs. In addition to providing direct em- 
ployment, private employers also have a 
potentially key role to play—targely un- 
fulfilled at present—in assisting govern- 
ment to provide the training and related 
services for disadvantaged workers needed 
to enhance employability. 

The Administration has proposed and 
will carry out a new private sector initia- 
tive that will make additional funds avail- 
able to CETA prime sponsors to enable 
them to enhance their capacity to obtain 
permanent jobs for the economically dis- 
advantaged. To attract greater participa- 
tion of the private sector in all aspects of 
the local employment and training sys- 
tem, representatives of the local business 
and labor communities will be involved 
directly in prime sponsor private sector 
program activities. 

In terms of the number of persons 
affected, unemployment among those 
who support families is our most serious 
unemployment problem. Along with es- 
tablishing a minimum income level for all 
Americans, the Administration’s welfare 
reform proposal—the Program for Better 
Jobs and Income—would create up to 1.4 
million public service jobs and training 
opportunities for the primary earners in 
households with children. This mixed 
strategy of income maintenance and spe- 
cial public jobs for low-income parents is 
intended to provide immediate economic 
relief for these individuals and, at the 
same time, improve their qualifications 
for eventual competitive employment that 
does not rely on subsidization or income 
supplements. 

The system under this proposed legis- 
lation would take several years to reach 
full operating levels. In the interim, much 
needs to be done to develop essential 
administrative knowledge. 

The Department of Labor, in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, will conduct a 
major program of welfare reform pilot 
projects designed to assess the capacity 
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of the public and private sectors to ab- 
sorb workers from the target population 
of principal earners in families with chil- 
dren, as well as to test administrative 
arrangements for job placement assist- 
ance, providing subsidized jobs and other 
aspects of the President's welfare reform 
proposal. 

Youth under age 25 account for ap- 
proximately one-half of total unemploy- 
ment. While youth unemployment rates 
are high—teenage rates averaging over 
three times those for adults—a substantial 
proportion probably is not associated with 
serious economic need. Of particular pol- 
icy concern are those disadvantaged 
youth whose problems portend chronic 
unemployment during the remainder of 
their working lives. 

Employment and training programs are 
strongly oriented toward the problems of 
youth. The majority of enrollees in CETA 
programs are under the age of 25. How- 
ever, youth unemployment remains one 
of the Nation’s principal employment and 
overall social problems. We still have not 
developed programmatic tools that are 
sufficiently effective for certain groups 
within the disadvantaged youth popula- 
tion, notably high school dropouts. The 
principal vehicle the Administration will 
use to intensify its attack on youth un- 
employment will be the youth provisions 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, which were enacted at the 
President’s request in 1977. These new 
youth provisions (a) supplement currently 
available CETA resources to provide jobs 
and training to address the immediate 
youth unemployment problem and (b) 
emphasize experimentation aimed at the 
more difficult and resistant aspects of the 
problem. 

The Administration’s youth employ- 
ment strategy will be to target resources 
particularly on disadvantaged unem- 
ployed youth and, at the same time, to 
carry out a systematic and carefully eval- 
uated program of experimentation to pro- 
vide a basis for future program designs. 

Just as there are groups in the work 
force that bear a disproportionate burden 
of unemployment, there are also geo- 
graphic pockets of high unemployment. 
In 1977, when the average national jobless 
rate was 7.0 percent, 9 of the Nation’s 
149 major labor market areas had annual 
unemployment rates of 10 percent or 
higher. Central cities and rural areas have 
suffered particularly from a lack of job 
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opportunities. In the 4 years ending in the 
fourth quarter of 1977, total employment 
in the United States grew by 6.6 million. 
Employment declined, however, by over 
170,000 in central cities and by over 
400,000 in farm areas. 

Thus, in addition to targeting program 
resources on individuals who experience 
particularly acute labor market problems, 
the Administration’s policy will be to 
focus Federal program resources on geo- 
graphic areas of high unemployment. 
This overall policy approach will be im- 
plemented by linking employment and 
training programs with the Administra- 
tion’s national urban and rural develop- 
ment policies, through the use of Federal 
contracting authority and by increasing 
the targeting of CETA programs. 

The cities, as areas of particularly high 
unemployment, will benefit from the Fed- 
eral effort to achieve full employment. 

A rural employment strategy will be 
developed and implemented to help rural 
areas to continue to share in the Nation’s 
economic recovery. In the CETA author- 
ization, the Administration proposes 
amendments to encourage balance-of- 
State sponsors to assist small towns and 
rural areas in planning and operating 
employment and training programs in 
their communities. Efforts will also be 
made to coordinate Department of Labor 
training and PSE programs with economic 
development activities of other agencies 
and States and localities. In addition, the 
Department will seek ways to coordinate 
CETA and other employment and training 
efforts with initiatives in such areas as 
energy and environmental protection. 
These activities will help bring additional 
jobs to rural America and upgrade the 
rural work force while complementing 
efforts to be made in distressed urban 
areas. 

In addition to the barriers of lack of 
training and work experience, disadvan- 
taged persons who are also members of 
minority groups still confront the legacy 
of racial and ethnic discrimination. It does 
little good to provide training for minori- 
ties and women if later they are barred 
from jobs because of discrimination. One 
of the principal levers available to the 
Federal Government, in addition to the 
direct application of antidiscrimination 
legislation, is the use of Federal contract- 
ing authority. Enforcement of affirmative 
action provisions has been burdened by 
overly complex regulations, inconsistent 





By any commonly used measure, the 
gap between the labor market 
experiences of black and white teenagers 
has widened in recent years. 
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application from one agency to another, 
and fragmentation of administrative re- 
sponsibility among Federal executive 
agencies and departments. 

Affirmative action programs for Fed- 
eral contractors will be rigorously and 
_ fairly enforced, regulations will be simpli- 
fied, and efforts will be made to assure 
uniform application of these provisions by 
all Federal agencies. The Administration 
has decided to consolidate the responsi- 
bility for administration of affirmative 
action programs for Federal contractors 
within the Department of Labor. 

As in the case of affirmative action in 
hiring, Federal procurement contracting 
authority provides a potentially effective 
tool for generating employment where it 
is most needed. The Administration has 
substantially revised the regulations under 
Defense Manpower Policy 4-A in order to 
more specifically direct Federal procure- 
ment contracts to areas of high unemploy- 
ment. 

Under this new authority, the Federal 
Government's procurement policy will be 
increasingly to channel contract funds 


into areas with especially high levels of 


unemployment. 

The recent recession raised the ques- 
tion of whether conventional employment 
policies should be supplemented, as they 
have been in several European countries, 
with hiring incentives, such as wage sub- 
sidies, to stimulate or accelerate private 
sector employment expansion. In enact- 
ing the economic stimulus program, Con- 
gress provided for a Jobs Tax Credit 
against income tax liabilities for employ- 
ers hiring additional workers in 1977 and 
1978. The Administration is studying the 
impact of this tax credit as well as the 
possible use of more effective tax credit 
approaches. In addition, among the incen- 
tives authorized for testing under the 
youth employment provisions of CETA is 
the use of wage subsidies to induce pri- 
vate employers to hire program partici- 
pants. 

These experimental private industry in- 
centive programs will be carefully evalu- 
ated to determine their implications for 
future employment policies for youth and 
unemployed workers generally. 


To Address Other Factors Affecting 
the Supply and Demand for Labor 
To Help Achieve Full Employment 
In addition to the labor market meas- 
ures Outlined thus far, the Administration 


will pursue other important avenues with 
respect to labor supply and demand that 
have not traditionally been considered 
part of a national employment strategy in 
this country. On the supply side, one of 
the most important needs is to address 
the problem of undocumented workers. 
While precise data are not available, it is 
estimated that as many as 500,000 undoc- 
umented workers enter the U.S. work 
force annually. Typically, they enter labor 
markets that already have high unemploy- 
ment and tend to compete with minori- 
ties, women, and young people. Thus, it 
is clear that some portion of annual 
employment growth is offset by the entry 
of a large number of aliens into the labor 
force. In addition, these workers exert a 
downward pressure on wages and labor 
standards. They constitute an underclass 
in our society, who live outside the pro- 
tection of the laws and are easily ex- 
ploited. 

The Administration has proposed to 
Congress—and will actively implement 


when enacted—a comprehensive set of 


measures to reduce the flow of undocu- 
mented workers into this country and 
alleviate the employment problems of the 
millions of undocumented aliens already 
here. These proposed actions will make 
unlawful and penalize the hiring of such 
aliens, while adjusting the status of many 
of those who already reside in this coun- 
try. 

On the demand side, an important 
determinant of employment patterns is 
foreign trade. Changes in international 
competitiveness can produce problems as 
well as opportunities for employment. 
When we sell goods abroad, domestic 
employment opportunities are created. 
Where imports represent fair and equita- 
ble competition, American producers can 
usually compete in the free market. But 
when countries engage in unfair trade 
practices to promote exports of their 
products or inhibit imports, then the situ- 
ation is entirely different. A comprehen- 
sive employment strategy must take into 
account the impact of foreign competition 
on American workers. 


Without compromising the principle of 


free trade, the Administration will, in its 


trade negotiations, be alert to the employ- 
ment consequences of our trade policies, 
seeking to advance the interests of Amer- 
ican workers where they are threatened 
by disruptive competition from abroad 
and to create new employment opportun- 


ities by gaining increased access for U.S. 
products in foreign markets. 


To Provide a Mechanism 
for the Employment of the Long-Term 
Unemployed During Recessions 

The depth and duration of the recession 
of 1973-75 were unparalleled during the 
postwar period. From a low point of 4.6 
percent in October 1973, the unemploy- 
ment rate rose to a peak of 9.1 percent in 
May 1975. The number of unemployed 
persons doubled during this period, ex- 
ceeding 8.4 million jobless at the reces- 
sion high point. Unemployment insurance 
constitutes the first line of defense against 
the effects of rising unemployment. In 
addition, it is recognized that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to fund 
jobs programs to help offset the declines 
in employment. This recognition was, in 
part, the basis for legislation to establish 
large-scale public service employment 
programs during the past two recessions. 

Implementation of a public jobs pro- 
gram has tended to lag behind the initial 
rise in unemployment. Although Congress 
has demonstrated that it can enact legis- 
lation quickly and the executive branch 
has shown that it can implement pro- 
grams expeditiously, the economy can be 
several months into a recession before 
new countercyclical public service em- 
ployment legislation takes effect. There is 
a clear need for an automatic triggering 
provision to assure that public service 
jobs can be made available when unem- 
ployment begins to rise seriously. 

Legislation has been introduced to au- 
thorize in advance public service employ- 
ment funds for use during periods of high 
unemployment, based on a graduated 
national unemployment rate trigger. 


To Build a Stronger and Simpler 
Employment and Training Delivery Service 

It is essential that all public policy 
objectives—full employment included— 
be pursued as efficiently as possible. The 
delivery of employment and training serv- 
ices at the local level should be organized 
to minimize duplication of effort and to 
assure that the planning of programs by 
elected officials takes place on the basis 
of labor market areas rather than individ- 
ual political jurisdictions alone. 

The current system of delivering serv- 
ices at the local level by prime sponsors 
under CETA, by State employment serv- 
ice and Job Service agencies under the 
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Wagner-Peyser Act, and by federally 
funded agencies operating under other 


laws has led to duplication of placement, 
counseling, and testing services in some 
places. 

The CETA amendments include provi- 
sions clarifying the Governor's role in 
coordinating all services provided at the 
State and local levels under CETA, the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, and other legislation. 

It is also important that the Administra- 
tion of employment and training programs 
take advantage of the latest developments 
in computer technology. The Employ- 
ment Security Automation Plan (ESAP) 
was initiated in May 1976. The plan 
envisions a multiyear process to provide 
automated job matching systems in our 
large metropolitan areas and link State 
computer systems in both employment 
services and unemployment insurance 
administration. 

Our commitment to an automated em- 
ployment security system is reaffirmed. 
The timetable for implementation may be 
accelerated as rapidly as is consistent 
with careful evaluation and proven effec- 
tiveness. 

The goal of increasing program effi- 
ciency should be paralleled by the equally 
important goal of increasing program ef- 
fectiveness. While much has been learned 
since the 1960's about the relative effec- 
tiveness of specific services for various 
client groups, structural problems remain, 
and the analysis and testing of promising 
new alternatives must be given high prior- 
ity. 

Successful achievement of the objective 
of full employment will require an active 
program of research and experimentation 
to develop techniques that will be suc- 
cessful in assisting those disadvantaged 
groups with the most difficult employment 
problems. In addition, selective employ- 
ment policies will be continuously evalu- 
ated to assure that less effective pro- 
grams are revised or replaced by more 
effective measures. 

Much can be learned from the experi- 
ences of other industrialized countries in 
confronting problems of unemployment 
similar to those in the United States. A 
variety of employment and training strat- 
egies and incentive systems being tried in 
Western Europe, in particular, should be 
examined to identify possible implications 
for future U.S. policies. 


A program of comparative analysis of 


foreign employment and training pro- 
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grams will be pursued in connection with 
active U.S. participation in international 
activities in the employment area. Partic- 
ular emphasis will be given to the man- 
power activities of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. 


To Improve the Quality of Working Life 

An important objective of the Adminis- 
tration’s overall employment strategy is 
to maintain and improve the employment 
standards of American workers. While 
the first priority is to assure that jobs are 
available to those who wish to work, we 
also must assure that work is performed 
under decent conditions. A significant 
milestone in the Nation’s efforts to attain 
this objective has already been achieved 
with enactment of the 1977 amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
legislation guarantees, through annual in- 
creases in the minimum wage through 
1981, that low-wage workers will have 
some protection against the inroads of 
inflation in the years ahead. There is a 
comparable need for reform and improve- 
ment in other areas in which the Federal 
Government has major responsibility for 
protecting labor standards. 

In the area of safety and health, the 
credibility of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) program 
has suffered in the eyes of both employers 
and the workers the law was designed to 
protect, due to past administrative defi- 
ciencies. We are in the process of re- 
orienting the Administration of the pro- 
gram to heavily emphasize inspections of 
the most serious safety and health prob- 
lems. OSHA is also upgrading its capabil- 
ity to address occupational health issues 
and has taken steps to significantly reduce 
unnecessary paperwork and regulations. 

OSHA inspections will be concentrated 
on industries with the most serious health 
and safety problems. Unnecessary regu- 
lations will be eliminated and others sim- 
plified. 

Similarly, efforts have been made to 
improve implementation of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 
program’s mandate to protect the rights 
of workers and their families to expected 
retirement benefits. The enforcement pro- 
gram has been strengthened by imple- 
menting a comprehensive compliance 
strategy. The issuance of regulations, ex- 
emptions, and interpretations has been 
expedited to clarify application of the law 





and eliminate unnecessary administrative 
requirements placed on employers. The 
amount of reporting has been reduced, 
while maintaining needed standards of 
disclosure. Emphasis has been placed on 
advising participants of their rights under 
ERISA to assist them in realizing prom- 
ised benefits from pension and welfare 
plans. 

Steps will be taken to strenghthen the 
administration of ERISA through the de- 
velopment of a clear-cut enforcement pro- 
gram, and at the same time, unnecessary 
administrative requirements that have 
been imposed on employers will be elimi- 
nated. 

No institution has accomplished more 
to protect and elevate the labor standards 
of American workers than the system of 
free collective bargaining that is sup- 
ported by the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. To a sub- 
stantial degree, this law has fulfilled its 
original promise, and the National Labor 
Relations Board has an outstanding re- 
cord of administering its provisions. How- 
ever, certain serious defects have become 
apparent that must be dealt with if the 
law is to continue to function effectively 
in providing order and stability in the 
conduct of labor-management relations. 

The Administration has submitted to 
Congress a message containing its rec- 
ommendations and will actively support 
legislation to achieve comprehensive re- 


form of our labor relations law. This 


legislation will correct deficiencies that 
have resulted in excessive delays in set- 
tling representation and unfair labor prac- 
tice questions, provide adequate remedies 
in cases of violation, and assure workers 
the right to make free and uncoerced 
decisions on union representation. 

Finally, the quest for a higher quality 
of working life has directed attention to 
some aspects of employment that tran- 
scend traditional labor standards con- 
cerns. These include the need to provide 
opportunities for workers to use their 
talents more fully; to enjoy greater flexi- 
bility in their patterns of work, education, 
and leisure; and to assume more respon- 
sibility for decisions concerning the con- 
ditions under which they work. 

The Administration will seek to encour- 
age the development of more socially and 
economically effective ways of organizing 
and managing work to yield increased 
worker satisfaction and the economic 
benefits of higher productivity. @ 





The Interstate Conference of Employ- 
‘ ment Security Agencies—also called 
ICESA or the Conference—is. a private, 
nonprofit corporation made up of the 
chief employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance administrators from each 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
Conference serves as a forum through 
which members express their views on 
the wide range of issues that affect em- 
ployment security operations and seek 
program changes that they believe are 
needed to enhance employment security 
efforts. The organization is financed by 
all member agencies. 

Glenn W. Nichols, director of Idaho's 
Department of Employment, is ICESA’s 
current president. In the following ques- 
tion-and-answer WORKLIFE interview, 
Nichols explains more about Conference 
operations and outlines his views on ma- 
jor employment security issues. 


Q. What is ICESA’s role in the Fed- 
eral-State employment security system? 


A. The role of ICESA, as stated in our 
constitution and bylaws, is one of improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the public employ- 
ment service, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and employment and training 
programs; encouraging effective State ac- 
tion in those areas; engaging in public 
policy research to secure sound legisla- 
tion; and acting as the collective voice for 
our member State agencies. 


Q. Has ICESA been effective in ac- 
complishing these objectives? 


A. It’s a mixed bag. I feel that we have 
been quite effective in working with our 
‘Federal partners”’ in the Department of 
Labor on technical and program matters, 
especially in the last 3 years or so. But 
with today’s rapid pace on major policy 
matters, we have sometimes been disap- 
pointed that the Department of Labor has 
not called upon us in the early stages of 
policy development. I think we have also 
been effective in working with organiza- 
tions representing business, veterans, la- 
bor, and other sectors. We can do better, 
however, in our role of “‘securing sound 
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legislation.’ Our responsibility to the sys- 
tem that we serve does not stop with our 
relations with the Administration and with 
labor and employer groups. We must 
open and maintain a dialog with the 
Congress as well. 


Q. Do you feel then that ICESA’s role 
is that of a lobbying organization? 


A. As the voice of the Nation’s em- 
ployment security agencies, ICESA has a 

W. Richard Sybert is a public information coor- 
dinator for the Idaho Department of Employment. 
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great deal of expertise in employment and 
training programs and income mainte- 
nance systems, and I feel that we have an 
obligation to share that expertise with the 
Congress through formal testimony and 
through other appropriate means. The 
Congress recognizes this as well, and 
members call on us regularly for input on 
legislation. 


Q. What are ICESA’s top priorities? 


A. At this time we have three top 
priorities: strengthening the unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) system—particularly 
UI financing; shaping an effective system 
for delivering employment and training 
services in the context of welfare reform 
and Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) reauthorization; and 
contributing to the search for a better 
way of measuring unemployment and 
strengthening labor market information 
generally. 


Q. What new directions do you see the 
Conference taking during the next 5 to 10 
years? 


A. The major problems we will be 
concerned with are the same as those 
mentioned above. These problems didn’t 
come about in 2 or 3 years, and they 
won't be totally resolved in the next 2 or 
3 years. In terms of changes within the 
organization itself, I anticipate that it will 
become a much more active and stronger 
voice in the resolution of these problems. 


Q. What are your personal priorities as 
president of ICESA? 


A. I hope to see our internal decision- 
making process streamlined to permit us 
to respond more quickly to Congressional 
and Administration developments affect- 
ing employment and training delivery sys- 
tems. Currently, Conference positions 
can be arrived at only by polling all 
member States or by taking a vote at a 
midyear or annual meeting. This makes it 
difficult for us to respond as rapidly as 
we should. The individual committees 
and the board that governs the Confer- 
ence need more flexibility to negotiate 
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and to act on behalf of the organization. 
I hope to find the means to bring about 
this flexibility but will exercise great cau- 
tion not to sacrifice the unity of our 
membership in the process. 

I would also like to bring about a much 
closer relationship with the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. In nearly every case, 
the interests of the State employment 
security agencies (SESA’s) and Gover- 
nors are one. I would like to see the two 
groups become more mutally supportive 
and develop a relationship whereby Gov- 
ernors feel that ICESA is a resource to 
be called upon in developing policy posi- 
tions in our areas of expertise. Much 
progress has already been made in this 
regard and I look forward to continuing 
progress. 


Q. You have mentioned employment 
and training delivery systems several 
times. What should be the relationship of 
the employment service and CETA prime 
sponsors? 


A. Any legislation dealing with employ- 
ment and training delivery systems should 
be sufficiently flexible to permit the SE- 
SA’s and CETA prime sponsors to work 
together to develop complementary ap- 
proaches. Naturally, the legislation 
shouldn’t foster duplication and wasteful 
competition, but it should be sufficiently 
permissive to let State and local govern- 
ments work out logical approaches within 
reasonable parameters. 

In my own State of Idaho for example, 
two prime sponsors—one urban county 
and the balance of State—have joined to 
form a State-local consortium. The Gov- 
ernor and the county commissioners 
serve as a board of directors for the 
consortium, and I wear two hats: one as 
administrator of the State employment 
‘security agency and a second as director 
of the Idaho Manpower Consortium. All 
CETA services in Idaho are delivered 
through our local employment offices. We 
have a system of regional ‘‘subsponsors”’ 
whereby local governments engage in 
CETA planning and negotiate directly 
with our local offices for the kind, quality, 
and level of CETA services appropriate 
to the locality. In Idaho, we have put 
CETA and ES together and made it work, 
without having all the details spelled out 
by law. 


Q. Do you feel that the two delivery 
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systems are generally competitive and 
duplicative? 


A. To some extent yes. Some duplica- 
tion and competition are inevitable unless 
legislation clearly delineates the functions 
of each system and provides ‘‘presump- 
tive roles’’ for each. But I recognize that 
geographic and political conditions vary 
greatly from State to State and region to 
region, and that no one formula can 
encompass all these unique factors. 

On the other hand, I feel that it is a 
popular misconception that the two sys- 
tems are at odds and are engaged in a 
battle for turf. By and large, I think you’ll 
find that at the operational level, the 
SESA’s and CETA primes are at peace 
and are working together. There seems to 
be a general proclivity at the State and 
local level to get together and find a way 
to make Federal programs work despite 
the legislative and regulatory roadblocks 
that sometimes seem to be designed to 
make it difficult. 


Q. The recent recession tested the 
Nation’s unemployment insurance pro- 
gram to a severe degree. As a result, the 
integrity of the system was questioned by 
the public, news media, and Congress. 























How do you think the UI system per- 
formed during that time? 


A. In my judgment, the UI system 
passed the test. If one can make any 
generalization, it is that the recession 
demonstrated the quality and strength of 
that system. It’s always easy to criticize, 
particularly in hindsight. And, unfortu- 
nately, the news media have a tendency 
to focus attention on isolated instances of 
abuse rather than on the general character 
of the system. 

A great number of people were out of 
work during the recession; new emer- 
gency legislation was enacted quickly and 
put into operation in a matter of weeks— 
in some cases, days—and the system 
returned nearly $20 billion to the Nation’s 
economy during this time. With the enor- 
mous increase in claims and the resulting 
incredible burden and responsibility, the 
UI system was indeed severely strained 
and some weak spots developed. But 
there is no doubt that the system met the 
test. I hope that the National Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance will benefit 
from the lessons that we learned during 
that difficult period and suggest means to 
further improve what is, in my judgment, 
already a very sound program. 
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Q. What do you anticipate will be the 
result of the work of the new National 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, which was established by Congress 
to examine all aspects of UI operations 
and policy and to develop recommenda- 
tions for the program’s future direction? 


A. I am optimistic that the Commission 
will take a very careful and studied ap- 
proach to recommending permanent im- 
provements to the Nation’s UI system. I 
also hope it will be able to conduct its 
study in a climate free of the mood of 
emergency that naturally tends to accom- 
pany a recession and leads to the tend- 
ency to suggest quick fixes and temporary 
solutions. 


Q. What specific items would you like 
to see the Commission address? 


A. The Congress gave the Commission 
12 specific directives to guide its deliber- 
ations. I am especially interested in the 
issues related to financing—including the 
concept of reinsurance and cost equaliza- 
tion. Such fundamental issues as the basic 
duration of UI benefits should also be 
examined. At the same time, I hope that 
the Commission will resist the temptation 








to oversimplify solutions and impose na- 
tionwide standards on the system. 


Q. What role will ICESA have in the 
work of the Commission? 


A. We anticipate an opportunity for 
substantial input into the Commission’s 
work. The Chairman, Wilbur J. Cohen, 
has indicated his receptivity to our input, 
and we are pleased that John Crosier, a 
former president of ICESA, has been 
appointed to the Commission. Our own 
UI committee began nearly a year ago to 
develop positions on each of the specific 
areas within the purview of the Commis- 
sion’s responsibility and is well prepared 
to make a substantive contribution. 


Q. Despite new initiatives to relieve 
unemployment generally, there has been 
a noticeable increase of unemployment 
among young blacks. What is the Job 
Service doing to help relieve the critical 
minority youth unemployment situation? 


A. To be candid, I do not feel that the 
employment service can do a great deal 
to alleviate this problem. Nor can CETA. 
We should learn some things as a result 
of experimentation under last year’s 






















































Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act, but the ideas embodied in 
that legislation are still untested and no 
One can say what answers they wiil 
provide. 

This problem is probably the single 
most serious one confronting our eco- 
nomic security system, and ultimately it 
will require complex solutions incorporat- 
ing macroeconomic policies, minimum 
wage considerations, housing, relocation, 
education, and other interrelated items. 


Q. Do you feel that special programs 
such as the Disabled Veterans Outreach 
Program, the HIRE program for veterans, 
and public service employment are ade- 
quate to overcome the significant employ- 
ment problems facing many geographic 
areas of the Nation? 


A. Not in the long run, although these 
programs do represent a legitimate policy 
to overcome exceedingly high unemploy- 
ment rates. Obviously, each of these 
programs addresses a particular problem 
and contributes, to some extent, to the 
reduction of unemployment. We have a 
moral obligation to make an extra effort 
to reach out and employ disabled veter- 
ans, and it is legitimate to ask large 
employers to sacrifice in order to give 
Vietnam veterans a chance. Public Serv- 
ice Employment is a useful tool to pro- 
vide jobs in a hurry when the economy is 
such that the private sector cannot re- 
spond. But, ultimately, the solution to 
unemployment will lie in a more inte- 
grated, carefully planned, and complex 
policy which must, among other things, 
provide more incentives for hiring by 
private employers and a healthy economic 
environment which will create such incen- 
tives. 


Q. Do you feel that the Humphrey- 
Hawkins commitment to full employment 
is a step in the right direction? 


A. While I prefer an approach that 
relies more heavily on private sector 
employment than on public service jobs, 
I am encouraged by those parts of the 
proposed Humphrey-Hawkins legislation 
that require the setting of employment 
goals. I think, however, that macroecon- 
omic policies which provide more stimu- 
lus to the private sector are also needed 
to solve the problem of unemployment. 
& 
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When 25 Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) title I 
participants enrolled in Boston’s En- 
ergy Conservation Technician (ECT) 
training program, they were unaware 
of the extent of the employment poten- 
tial inherent in the rapidly developing 
energy field. Their main concern was 
the need for jobs. However, the train- 
ing program offered more than just 
jobs. It provided a breakthrough for 
women interested in moving from tra- 
ditional to nontraditional work and an 
opportunity for both the men and the 
women to learn skills that will be in- 
creasingly sought after in the future. 
The 13 women and 12 men who com- 
pleted the 26-week program, which 
ended March 30, were trained to be 
weatherization technicians and energy 
planners and advisors. They now have 
the skills required to inspect buildings 
for heat loss; install insulation and 
make structural changes where neces- 
sary to conserve energy; and take other 
conservation measures such as sealing, 
weather stripping, and installing storm 
windows and doors. 

The breakthrough for women was 


‘largely a result of the efforts of 


Women’s Enterprises, a small nonprofit 
organization devoted to expanding job 
options for low-income women and 
increasing the number of women in 
skilled and technical jobs. (WORK- 
LIFE, February 1978) Established in 
1975, Women’s Enterprises has spon- 
sored an electronics program which 
placed 70 percent of its graduates as 
test technicians and business machine 
repairers; provided a career awareness 


Nancy Herrington is a freelance writer based 
in Cambridge, Mass. 
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program for high school girls; acted as 
consultants to business, industry, and 
educators; and promoted nontradi- 
tional employment for women through 
a variety of workshops. 

The organization’s original proposal 
for funds to train women as energy 
conservation technicians was spear- 
headed by Joan Hastings, director of 
development and training coordinator 
of the project. Hastings saw an oppor- 
tunity for women to enter the energy 
field as skilled workers before the in- 
terest in energy skyrocketed. Her pro- 
posal involved women working on the 
weatherization of a single dwelling in a 
local housing project. At the Federal 
energy hearings in January 1976 she 
met Ken Foster, president of ECON, a 
company involved in developing cost- 
effective energy conservation products. 
Foster had written a similar proposal 
which included both men and women. 
By that time, the amount of Federal 
money and the size of Federal contracts 
had grown too big for a small nonprofit 
organization focused on women. “When 
we began talking about State funding, 
it became clear that this was a much 
larger scale operation that was going to 
include men and women,” says Has- 
tings. Therefore, Hastings and Foster 
combined their proposals. ECON ap- 
plied for funds and received a $150,000 
grant from the State Members Assist- 
ance Council through Boston Man- 
power, the prime sponsor. ECON be- 
came primarily responsible for the 
project, and its curriculum develop- 
ment, while Women’s Enterprises was 


subcontracted to provide training staff 


and participants. Another firm, Tech- 
nical Development Corp., was subcon- 
tracted to handle placement. The three 
agencies work as a team, dividing the 
work into 19 subprojects. Each agency 
played a major part, with staff mem- 
bers from all three working on almost 
every aspect of the program. 

The participants, recruited from 
Boston Neighborhood Employment 
Centers, were selected primarily on the 
basis of self-motivation, although 
everyone was required to have at least 
a 7th grade reading and math aptitude. 

Statistically, 9 out of the 13 women 
had some education beyond high 
school. Two held master’s degrees and 
two bachelor’s. Their ages ranged from 
22 to 39; four were black; one was 


married; two were unmarried with chil- 
dren; and one was pregnant. The jobs 
they had held included: switchboard 
operator, cashier, seamstress, recep- 
tionist, teacher, medical technician, 
maid, photographer, model, riding in- 
structor, X-ray technologist, and fac- 
tory worker. 

There were many individual reasons 
why these 13 women were attracted to 
the training program, but they shared 
one common motivation. They were 
unskilled in a job market glutted with 
college graduates. No longer wanting 
to fill positions labeled “for women 
only,” with little or no chance of ad- 
vancement, they looked to the program 
as a means of learning a skill which 
would allow them to make money and 
permit upward mobility. As Ken Foster 
commented, “They wanted some train- 
ing. They wanted to get ahead. They 
were looking for a job market that 
would expand in the future rather than 
remain steady or contract.” 

Deborah Crossley, one of the two 
full-time instructors in the course who 
has.a background in environmental 
design and architecture, noted the ed- 
ucational differences between the pro- 
gram’s men and women. “Overall, the 
women had more education than the 
men. That says something to me. Men 
with equivalent educations would not 
have been here; they would have been 
out doing something. It’s not that these 
women lacked ambition or motivation; 
it’s just that there hasn’t been that 
opportunity.” 

Program participant Cinda Stoner 
had a master’s degree in painting and 
had taught art at the college level for 4 
years. When her school ran into fund- 
ing problems with the art program, she 
took a job with a master carpenter. “I 
wanted to get into one of the trades as 
an alternative to teaching and doing 
the menial kinds of jobs women have 
to do. I would like to be a professional 
artist except that I can’t support myself 
with my art.” Unsure whether she 
would return to teaching, Stoner ap- 
plied for the program because she 
thought as a pilot program it might 
create meaningful jobs which were im- 
portant to fill with well-qualified 
women. 

Another participant, Tiny Clark, dis- 
covered the program when her boy- 
friend’s toothache took her past a Job 
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Service office on the way to the dentist. 
Out of work, she stopped in to check 
for jobs and noticed a flyer on the ECT 
program. It intrigued her. “I wanted 
something different. I wanted a job 
that most women aren’t into right 
now—construction or carpentry. I like 
working with my hands.” 

Two women, however, had specific 
career interests in energy conservation 
before they learned of the ECT train- 
ing program. Kim Kingrey, a music 
education major who decided she 
didn’t want to teach after college, had 
always been interested in energy con- 
servation. “I think it’s a problem, a real 
problem and I don’t think people are 
dealing with it. I’m not sure what I 
want to do with my training. I like to 
do things with my hands and Id also 
like to work on an administrative level, 
where the Government funding gets 
allocated,” she said. 

Jane Picard, a trained X-ray technol- 
ogist, became energy conscious several 
years ago, focusing her interest on 
solar energy. She took an architectural 
design course at the Boston Architec- 
tural Center simultaneously with ECT 
and would like eventually to work on 
the design and construction of energy 
efficient houses. 

The fact that the area of energy 
conservation is a relatively unexplored 
territory of employment, also means 
that it has the potential to be free of 
job discrimination. As Ron Bennett, the 
program’s counselor pointed out, “The 
field itself hasn’t been structured and 
defined with certain limits or a whole 
set of prejudicial circumstances and 
attitudes.” 

However, manual work by women is 
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still looked upon by many persons as 
unnatural or at least unusual, accord- 
ing to Crossley. “Perhaps people now 
might be more receptive to seeing it,” 
she said, “but it’s still going to be hard 
when they finish the program. There’s 
always this thing about having to prove 
yourself. There always has been.” 

Crossley feels the prejudices are 
deeply imbedded in the educational 
process. “Any structure that operates 
on the assumption that women can do 
some things and not others is going to 
teach it that way. It’s necessary to get 
rid of as many of those biases as possi- 
ble before the learning process begins.” 
According to her, the teacher’s attitude 
is of foremost importance. “You have 
to believe that these people can do the 
work and at the same time have a good 
sense of your own capabilities.” 

Since ECT is a pilot program with no 
established instruction manual or pro- 
cedures, none of the staff arrived with 
a full knowledge of the material to be 
covered. Crossley, especially, felt that 


she was under a certain amount of 


pressure in teaching because the sub- 
ject matter is traditionally man’s work. 
“I provide a role model to a large 
extent for the women in the prograr. 
I know they were looking at me, saying, 
‘Please prove that you can do this, so 
‘that I can see it and learn from you.’ 
There was some skepticism at first 
among the men about whether I was 
going to pull it off, but I think it 
worked out fine.” 

The work was stimulating and de- 
manding. The group spent a 6-hour 
day, 5 days a week at the training 
center, a large loft space in an office 
building not far from Boston harbor. 
They spent approximately 12 hours 
per week in tutorial instruction, learn- 
ing basic energy concepts, heat meas- 
urement and units, and the efficient 
use of hot water in terms of tempera- 
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ture and leakage. During the remain- 
ing 30 hours they did practical work: 
construction of seminar rooms, using 
the unfinished outside walls to practice 
installing and removing different forms 
of insulation, and construction of mock 
walls, doors, and windows to practice 
storm window and door installation, 
sealing, caulking, and weather strip- 
ping. In addition, there was an infor- 
mal workshop on solar energy and a 
field trip centered on solar collectors 
and related equipment. 

The training center was a simulated 
worksite environment where the partic- 
ipants were not only trained by the 
program’s full-time instructors but by 
30 to 40 “swing” teachers. These peo- 
ple came from outside industry or busi- 
ness to instruct in their area of exper- 
tise. For example, a specialist in blown- 
in wall insulation and representatives 
from the Massachusetts Energy Policy 
Office and Boston’s Community Action 
Agency discussed weatherization work. 
The group also took various field trips, 
one of which was to observe weatheri- 
zation being done in an apartment 
building. 

After the first 13 weeks of level one, 
the trainees spent 2 to 4 weeks as 
interns, working with potential employ- 
ers, private contractors, and govern- 
ment agencies. By the end of January 
all of the trainees were working as 
interns with such organizations as the 
Boston Housing Improvement Pro- 
gram, the Department of Community 
Affairs, and the Building Codes Com- 
mission. For example, one intern stud- 
ied the design of solar collectors and 
did solar research at the Boston Archi- 
tecture Center. The internships, which 
lasted from 2 to 4 weeks, enabled 
employers to evaluate the trainees’ 
skills and consider them for permanent 
placement. During their entire period 
with ECT, the participants received a 
weekly CETA-funded stipend ranging 
from $73 to $83. 

In seminars, the women’s academic 
backgrounds enabled them to learn the 
material more quickly than the men. 
However, the practical work took them 
longer and was more difficult for them 
than for the men. The women were 
excited and challenged by working with 
their hands, but also frustrated. In a 
questionnaire to each person, asking 
how comfortable they felt with tools, 


the women all said they did not feel 
comfortable and the men said that they 
did. When the familiar pattern of men 
‘helping’ women by taking over their 
tasks emerged, the problem was dis- 
cussed in group sessions and handled 
on the job. 

Some of the women felt the difficulty 
stemmed from their lack of skill in 
using tools, their inability to think me- 
chanically, or their reluctance to stop 
playing the traditional passive female 
role. All of those reasons seemed accu- 
rate, but with daily practice and the 
support they received from each other 
and from the staff and the men, they 
improved tremendously. Ross Donald, 
the other full-time instructor, who is an 
engineer and builder, feels that the 
problem was psychological and _ physi- 
cal. “Women are used to holding back 
and letting the man do the work, and 
also men are generally physically 
stronger. Women are just as capable of 
doing the work. It’s just a process of 
changing their attitudes about their 
abilities and practice. All of them did 
much better after 2 weeks than they 
did when they started.” 

The attitude of male participants 
changed considerably. According to 
Leroy Barros, “A lot of the women had 
problems with hammering. But I think 
they became much better. I liked work- 
ing with them. I learned a lot and even 
asked a few of them for help.” 

By the end of March one of the men 
had found a job as a storm window 
installer in Cambridge, Mass., and one 
of the women participants was working 
as a counselor in a new program called 
“Women in Construction” in Boston. 

The atmosphere of the ECT training 
program was flexible and open, and 
the staff seemed determined to create 
positive attitudes and strengthen the 
women’s self-confidence to prepare 
them for the attitudes they will have to 
face in real job situations. 

It is hoped that the transformation 
will extend even beyond the women’s 
struggle to enter nontraditional work 
for, as Joan Hastings declared, “A 
subgoal of the program was to encour- 
age men and women and whites and 
blacks to work well together under the 
varying conditions that characterize ac- 
tual worksites. We are interested in the 
human process as well as_ the 
technical.” & 











Words & Figures 





Every year many areas of the United 
States suffer one or more disasters, includ- 
ing hurricanes, tornadoes, storms, floods, 
high waters, wind-driven waters, tidal waves, 
earthquakes, droughts, fires, and landslides. 
Large numbers of workers are left jobless 
because of the disasters, and many are not 
covered by regular Federal-State unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) programs. The latter are 
eligible to apply for Disaster Unemployment 
Assistance (DUA), administered by the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration, with 
Federal funds provided by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. DUA benefits are 
approximately the same as the average 
weekly amount provided under State unem- 
ployment laws. 

Disaster areas are designated by the 
President as eligible for Federal aid under 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1974. 
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Disaster Unemployment 
Assistance 1976 and 1977 


In 1976, 19 officially recognized disasters 
occurred in Arkansas, Colorado, Guam, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. New York, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania suffered two disasters each. Some 
8,700 individuals were determined eligible 
for assistance amounting to about 
$2,456,200. Affected workers were mostly in 
Idaho (3,100), Guam (2,000), Wisconsin 
(1,900), North Dakota (500), Colorado (400), 
and Mississippi (200), while DUA allocations 
went mainly to Idaho ($1,075,400), Guam 
($760,900), Colorado ($243,900), Wisconsin 
($77,300), Mississippi ($72,600), and Penn- 
sylvania ($58,900). 

In 1977, 19 officially recognized disasters 
occurred in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 








souri, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. (Missouri and Tennessee suf- 
fered two disasters each, and Virginia suf- 
fered three.) Some 95,200 individuals were 
determined eligible for assistance amounting 
to approximately $32,294,700. Recipients 
came mainly from Florida (36,700), New 
York (27,900), Virginia (8,500), Pennsylvania 
(8,000), Kentucky (4,000), and Maryland 
(3,600), while DUA benefits went mostly to 
Florida ($19,610,700), Pennsylvania 
($4,735,300), Virginia ($2,366,300), New 
York ($2,325,200), Maryland ($1,666,500), 
and Kentucky ($713,700). 


Paul Ralli 
Paul Ralli is a program analyst in the Office of 


Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 
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The 1978 Employment and Training Report of the 
President describes labor market activities of vital interest 
to employment and training specialists, researchers, 
counselors, and educators. 

This 342 -page volume is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents for $5.25. 

“A Message from the President's Report,” by 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, appears on page 21 of 
this issue of WORKLIFE. 










































































